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For More Flavorful Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


© Pure White Rye 

® Pure Light Rye 

® Pure Cream Rye 

e Pure Cream Special Rye 


® Pure Dark Rye 


@ Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


© Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 


Weds Ge 


win Mnternational 


“Bokery-Pr 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 





International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need —there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


SatGBLhiring terra ns ¥ 








General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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“? Morning, Jim . 4. looks like this place 
is getting a pretty steady custorter!’’ 


“Good reason why—these people don’t skimp 
an the bread! And J like this do-it-yourself deal 
|... 1 can make my own toast the way I like it, 
| all I want—and J want plenty! Wish 
V could find more places in my territory 
that do the same thing!”’ 


‘ 



























Many enterprising bakers know that toast is a 
confirmed American habit—and not limited to 
breakfasts, either .. . witness this illustration of how 
they’re influencing progressive restaurateurs to be 
lavish with their toast, to attract, to Aold their 
clientele. 

And to hold—to increase—our baker customers, 
we are just as quick to recognize their requirements, 
particularly because we are bakery flour specialists. 

If you are not already making use of our special 
ized services, why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee | 


LIS « KANSAS CITY | 
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WHEAT EXPORTS—Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 


ment of flour and feed milling industries at Kansas State College, 
reports that prospects for the U.S. to continue its present rate 
of wheat exports to Europe are not good .......... 


Page 


FOOD FORTIFICATION—Lysine was prominent in two addresses 
on the fortification of cereal foods as an aid to improved nu- 


trition 


Page 20 


LEAN GRAIN—A survey made in the state of Washington covers 


the varying methods and costs of insect control .............. Page 22 
RELIEF AWARDS—Details are given of awards announced by the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture for supplies of flour and corn- 

meal PTT ne ee er eee Page 33 
Pee Tee eB - 10 
Wiour Masivete <.:cccccscceccecs BE Ga Ie 6000%0000000%000000e 
Current Flour Production ...... - 9 Convention Calendar ............ 24 





Merck Will Install Two Plants on Formosa 
To Enrich Rice for Chinese Nationalists 


RAHWAY, N.J A new process, 
developed by Merck & Co., Inc., for 
richii rice will soon be put in 
rat on the island of Formosa 

to i e the nutritional value of 
this Far East staple for Nationalist 
Chine troops, the company has an- 
M k will install two plants on 

I under a contract awarded 
y the U.S. Department of Defense. 
One } lready been set up in Rah- 
J for demonstration pur- 

) Among the high officials who 


é essed the plant in operation 
Rear Admiral W. L. Knicker- 
Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, and 


Maj General Lu Fu-Ning, military 
tt embassy of the Republic of 
(*} 

The process produces a rice pre- 
nix ler the brand name Mermix, 
vhich white rice covered with thi- 
il riboflavin, niacin and iron. 
One pound of vitamin-enriched pre- 

ifficient to fortify 199 Ib. of 
leficient white rice with the 
tamins and iron recommend- 
ed { Formosa by the Interdepart- 
Committee on Nutrition for 
itior Defense, Merck reported 
M pment of the premix process 





Israel Is Given 
Authorization 


To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
rriculture has announced 
" f an authorization to Israel 
t f purchase ff $7,530,000 
rth wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S ippliers under Title I of Public 
I 18 lhe Northwestern Miller, 
N 12, 1957, page 3.) 
Authorization No. 16-29 provides 
for pu 1ase of approximately 122,000 
metr to! of wheat, in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better or wheat flour. 
WI! t exported must have been 
row! 1 the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must have been milled 
the U.S. from domestically-pur- 
ct ed eat 
Sale ntracts between suppliers 
1 importers made after Nov. 
27 ifor before March 31, 1958, 
: e ¢ ible for financing. Delivery 
‘ be to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. US. 
t S yments from U.S. ports may 
be made on or after Nov. 27, but not 
ter t April 30, 1958 


and plant was prompted in 1954 by 


William C. Bullitt, U.S. ambassador, 
who requested the defense depart- 
ment to study the nutritional re- 


quirements of U.S. allies on Formosa 
and to make necessary recommenda- 
tions to correct any dietary deficien- 
cies found. The recommendation that 
two rice premix plants be established 
on Formosa To supply the 
immediate need for improvement of 
the Nationalist army's diet, Merck's 
nutritional scientists inaugurated the 
use of enrichment wafers early in 
1955 


followed 


(Picture on Page 10) 


Proposed Barter Modification 
Insignificant; Trade Presses 


Proposals for the modification of 

restrictions on the barter sales of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses, slated 
to be presented to the directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. short- 
ly, are unlikely to be far-reaching 
enough to satisfy those members of 
the grain trade who favor the re- 
storation of wider barter dealing as 
a valuable adjunct to the U.S. sur- 
plus disposal system. 
The proposals, as drafted at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will 
not make any fundamental changes 
in the tight rules imposed earlier this 
year. The changes will be minor, and 
will consist largely of refinements of 
the existing regulations, preliminary 
information indicates 

The Canadians have repeatedly at- 
tacked barter deals as being the most 
unfair of all U.S. disposal programs 
Though the restrictions were intro- 
duced by the American authorities 
last spring, Donald M. Fleming, Can 
ada’s minister of finance, recently 
commented that the greatest accom- 
plishment of the November economic 
talks between top officials of the Ca 
nadian and U.S 
U.S. statement on 
barter deals. Mr 
this action 
nificance 

What U.S. trade interests are say- 
ing is, in effect, this: The Canadians 
claim that barter deals provided them 


governments was the 
the restriction of 
Fleming feels that 
was of considerable sig 
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Benson Will Remain at USDA 


Despite Resignation Demands 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—After what has 
been described as a touch-and-go 
situation, it can now be revealed 
that Ezra Taft Benson will remain 
as secretary of agriculture at least 
through the forthcoming session of 
Congress, unless he himself decides 
he has had enough and turns in his 
resignation. 


In its issue of Oct. 15, The North- 
western Miller drew attention to the 
rising tide of opposition to Mr. Ben- 
son among GOP politicians and the 
story subsequently appeared in many 
national newspapers. The culmination 


was a demand that Mr. Benson be 
replaced immediately. The news re- 
ports revealed that an influential 


clique was operating in 
to drag the secretary 
net seat. 

Benson supporters were faced with 
formidable opposition but they rallied 
to his defense and have prevented 
what can best be described as “‘politi- 
cal assassination.” 

During the past week-end it be- 
came known that Mr. Benson is firm 
in his intention to ride out the storm. 


an attempt 
from his cabi- 


The reception that Mr. Benson's 
recommendations receive from the 
national legislature may encourage 


his opposition to renew its attacks. 
The opposition, one observer sug- 
gests, will appraise the reactionin the 
corn belt during the congressional 


session and immediately after it ad 
journs, and if the results appear to 
reflect a continuing slide against the 
administration, then the supporters 
of Mr. Benson may find themselves 
unable to fight off renewed demands 
that he be sacrificed 

The campaign of opposition gained 
ground steadily up to the past week 
and infected even the big farm or- 
ganizations which had previously sup- 
ported Mr. Benson with vigor. 

It had been learned earlier that 
one of the conservative farm groups 
took the name of a possible successor 
to the Benson post to the White 
House. The representatives were told 
that the name offered would not be 
acceptable. What was not made pub- 
lic at the time was that the White 
House spokesman repulsed the sug- 
gestion with a statement that Mr 
Benson would remain 

Another farm organization, reput- 
edly close to Mr. Benson, was also 
reported to be making inquiries about 
a possible successor as head of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Policy Will Go Forward 


Thus the administration ranks have 
been reformed on the farm front and 
the expectation is that it will go be- 
fore Congress with policy recommen- 
dations based on the gospel which 


(Turn to BENSON, page 24) 


; For Expansion to Build Sales 


with the toughest competition ever in 
moving their wheat and kindred prod 
ucts onto world markets. Barter, 
then, is the best card the U.S. pos- 
sesses—-why not use it? 

It is understood that pleas are be 
ing made to both the House and 
Senate agricultural committees for a 
return to wider barter business. Sup 
porting the campaign are the mineral 


interests which found in barter pro 
grams a prop for prices 
Stories that the U.S. will not be 


able to maintain the high export fig 
ures of last year have 
sparked interest in a program which 
helped considerably to increase move- 
ment abroad. Finally, concern has 
been expressed that U.S. officials 
would allow the curtailment of a suc 
cessful program 


are said to 


merely because it 


made a foreign country unhappy 
Such a view, it is said, does not go 
(Turn to BARTER, page 29) 
e®e@:e 


Credit Extensions 
Set by Canadians 
To Boost Sales 


OTTAWA government 
has moved to increase overseas sales 
of wheat with its notice to the House 
of Commons of a proposal to double 
to $200 million the maximum liability 
which the Exports Credits Insurance 
Corporation may outstanding 
The crown-owned corporation has in 
the past insured wheat to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Israel and Brazil under special credit 
terms. Any that might accrue 
from such sales would be absorbed by 
the federal treasury 

So far exports totaling some $207 
million have been insured, most of it 
wheat, over the nine years 
There have been no but the 
amount of outstanding export insur 
ance granted to ensure such sales has 
now reached $98 million, almost the 
amount of the corporation's ceiling 

Unless the ceiling is raised no new 
contracts can be negotiated until the 
earlier transactions are repaid 

Trade interests say that this move 
will provide them with leeway to 
search out new customers for wheat 
and perhaps step-up those 
currently under contract, The Span 
iards are reported to be interested in 
negotiating a purchase provided spe 


Canada’s 


have 


sales of 


loss 


past 


losses 


sales to 


cial credit terms can be allowed 
These terms usually include a pay 
ment of 10% in cash with the bal 


ance to be paid-up, in installments 
within one to three years. Red China 
(Turn to CANADIANS, page 29) 





SPRING FLOUR BUYING 
BREAKS OUT 


NEW YORK—A moderate amount 
of spring patent and high gluten 
flour was sold in New York Nov, 25 
based on attractive price concessions. 
Business had slowed down during the 
morning of Nov. 26, with opinion va- 
ried as to whether the flurry had 
ceased or would break out again. 
Prices at which bookings were made 
were reportedly $6.60 standard pat- 
ent, New York, and $6.90 high gluten. 
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Grain Surpluses and Defense Measures 


ORRISOME a burdensome are but two 
of the word 


the problem of surpl 


frequently used to describe 

gricultural commodities 
which plague the politicians and the farmers of 
North America toda 


a stockpile of wheat 


Gone are the days when 


looked upon as being as 


good as money in the bank 
There is a limit to the expansion of export 
markets. Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 


National Grange at Colorado 
Markets 
videned except by break- 


ture, speaking to the 
Springs Nov. 20 emphasized that point 
cannot immediately be 
ing world prices and this would create serious in- 
ternational problems. He did not mean that the 
U.S. would not continue to fight for more business 
on strict competitive lines or that the work of aid 
through Public Law 480 would not be increased 
within the bounds of whatever additional appropri 
ation Congress cares to provide 

But the question does arise whether surpluses 
worrisome nd burdensome. The ad 
Muttnik has changed the 
Some 


international grain trade 


are indeed 
vent of Sputnik and 
thinking on some angles of the problem 


thoughtful men in the 


are saying The free wld will have to counter- 
act the propaganda and technological advantages 
gained by Russia fr the atellite launchings 


Part of that 
and satellite program 


iction ll be a stepped-up missile 
But could not another part 
prestige for the west be 
these 


western 


of that action to regain 
I ram ? Such action, 
highlight the 
world's lead in producing consumer comforts and 
bloe, a bloe 


technological advance 


a huge tood-aid | 


observer claim would 


vain triend mong the neutralist 


v sibly impressed by the 


of the Communists 


This point of view es rise to malny objec 
tions. It might cause international complications, 
the very ituation Mr. Benson wishes to avoid 
The cost would be enormous and it would be un- 
fair for it to fall wholly on the shoulders of the 
U.S. or other nations with surplus supplies of 
grain, 


Yet the idea can be extended on a tangent. The 


{ 


provision of food on the spot and speedily would 
be a must in the event of nuclear warfare. Sug- 
gestions have been made that surplus grain should 
These 


cities away 


he stockpiled in Bur pe ind elsewhere 


tocks would be kept in “tin can” 
The Renascence 
Ezra Taft Benson, 


HE attempt to unseat 
secretary of agriculture, was real, serious and 


formidable. The plot has failed and indications are 
that Mr. Benson will continue 
with even wider support than he has had since he 


in office, probably 


took office. He has the full confidence of the Presi- 

dent 

Northwestern Miller's 
reported on Oct. 15 


John Cipperly, The 

Washington correspondent 
that the growing complexity of the farm problem 
cretary sacrificed to 
not until early No- 
vember that the national press took up the story 
But the Benson had been warned and 
they rallied to the se« Without 
that warning Mr. Benson might have been con- 


might see the secure sup- 


port for a new policy, It was 


upporter 
retary'’s defense 
fronted with a fait accompli, such was the seeming 
strength of those who were crying out for a change 
of incumbent. The defense was solid. Not even the 
slurs cast on his trip abroad, when so many com 
mentators appeared to ignore the fact that Mr 
Benson had made a pre-flight arrangement to pay 
a just portion of the air fares for his daughters, 
carried much weight with public opinion. Those 
who sought to make political hay out of this situ- 
ation got no where 


or contamination 


from centers of population to prevent destruction 
A proponent of this idea is 
Lieut. Gen. Guy Simonds of Canada, a man tipped 
as a possible successor to Field Marshal Lord 


Montgomery as deputy commander of SHAPE. 


The cost, since the plan is a necessary adjunct 


of mutual defense, would be equally shared by all 
the nations currently acting in concert as a pro- 
tective group from aggression 

That food does play an important part in main- 
taining peace, as opposed to the part it should 
play in preparing for a war, has been underlined 
by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.). He 
proposes to ask Congress to create a new “peace 
food administration” at the White House level to 
coordinate U.S. programs for foreign food distrib- 
ution 
“I regret having to constant- 
ly build fires under the administration to get full 
use of PL 480"’—contends there is confusion in 
the present organization. He charges that at pres- 
ent the Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration, Department of Com- 


Sen. Humphrey 


merce, Bureau of Budget, Department of Defense, 
Office of Mobilization and many sub- 
agencies of each have been assigned some role in 
the operations and functions of PL 480. And over- 
hanging all is the Department of Agriculture 
“Just as the President has belatedly named a 
science czar at the White House level to elimi- 


Defense 


nate confusion and give some sense of urgency to 
our scientific progress in defense,”” Sen. Humphrey 
says, ‘“‘we need the same kind of post for someone 
with the vision of what our food can mean to the 
world—-someone with the ability and the boldness 
to end buck passing and conflict between many 
agencies of government involved in food use 
abroad.” 

Sen. Humphrey’s suggestion, as well as those 
involving the building of world-wide reserves of 
flour and other commodities, would do 
nothing to solve the production problems facing 
the U.S. today. But it does point up the impor- 
tance of food in over-all defense planning. Thus, 


wheat, 


it is seen, that present surpluses are not neces- 
sarily worrisome and burdensome. They could be 
a boon and a blessing. Grain, processed and un- 
processed, must be in the right place at the right 
time to accomplish those two advantages 


of Mr. Benson 


The anti-Benson forces did not have enough 
Mr. Cip- 
5 story, put his finger on the 


strength to accomplish their objective 
perly, in his Nov. 
crux of the problem when he said: “Firing Mr 
Benson seems like a simple move which will win 
friends and influence farmers in the corn belt and 
Great Plains states. But this simple answer pre- 
supposes that the administration has a replace- 
ment candidate 

Suggestions were made for a successor, but 
none, it appears, had the necessary qualifications 
or support. Mr. Benson has the qualifications even 
if he does not have whole-hearted support, but he 
has been left unshaken by the campaign waged 
against him 

There are many people, farmers and politicians 
included, who know that the secretary is right in 
his views and that his recommendations are based 
on sound precepts. His ways of achieving his ob- 
jective, a safe, sound American agriculture, will 
not be pleasing to everybody. But his plans are 
built on a solid foundation, or as solid a foundation 
as the errors of commission and omission perpe- 
trated by his predecessors and opponents allow 
him. 
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Move for Tighter 
Corn Sanitation 
Enforcement Seen 


DES MOINES, IOWA—That there 


will be another movement of govern- 
ment toward tighter enforcement of 

init yn standards in corn intended 
for human use was predicted here 
Nov. 26 before the convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. by Alvin 
EF. Oliver, Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive ce president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn 

It will be a difficult program to 
enforce Mr. Oliver said, “first, be- 
Cause nly about 6 to 7 of our corn 
crop goes to human food, and second, 
because there is no differential in the 
price as between corn for human 
food and corn for animal feed.” 

Mr. Oliver stressed, however, the 
continuing importance of assuring an 
idequate supply of sanitary corn for 
wet and dry corn processors, and he 


urged the WGFA to 


membership of 


resolve that, during the coming year, 
it will join in a “sincere and foreful 
campal for better housekeeping in 
corn facilities both on the farm and 
n commerce He said the goal of 
uch an educational campaign would 
be clear—to show added income to 
the farmer who maintains his corn 
upplies free from the quantity and 
rade SS suffered from rodents, 
bird insects 
Mr. Oliver said that farm policy 
legislation will continue to affect the 
operatio { the grain merchandiser 
ind country warehouseman. He ex- 
pressed the belief that while farm 
legislation will be amon the top 
news items of 1958, not many signifi- 
cant cl ( will be expec ted in the 
basic fat plans now in effect. Mr 
Oliver urged that country elevator 
perators recognize the changing con- 
dition f agriculture and business 
Larger farms, fewer customers, ur- 
banization of farm land the new 
federal highway program, availability 
ff the labor supply, new technology 
1 farmir ivailability of credit and 
financin changes in transportation 
ind communication will force ware- 
housen to plan today if they ex- 
pect to be in busine to serve to- 
morrow Mr. Oliver said 
e ' 
S illin 
tandard Milling 
Reports Second 
Oo 7. 
uarter Profit 
KANSAS CITY—Net profit after 
taxe { the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, amounted to $94,674 in 
the eC {1 quarter period, ending 
Oct. 31 rh compart vith $93,381 
tne milar period of the previous 
il 
Sale f the period were lower, 
ne with the lower level of prices 
t} ‘ unting to $4,482,531 for 
the period, compared with $4,711,927 
i yeal Operating profit was 
$243,594 ired witl 172,553 last 
Cu lat ix n it figures 
howed net profit since May 1 of 
$150.541 npared with $203,274 in 
the like period of last year. The six 
t figures were lower at 


$8,308,466 cx 
d peratir profit wa 


ympared with $8 627,777, 
$379,324 this 
$533,918 in the compara- 


nth 


year versus 


is last s¢ 


nie x 
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R. J. 


Pinchin 


DIRECTOR—R. J. Pinchin, a former 
director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
prominent in the Canadian flour mill- 
ing industry for many years—he built 
up the group which subsequently be- 
came Pillsbury (Canada), Ltd.,—has 
been appointed a director of Zeller’s, 
Ltd., Canadian variety store chain. 
Mr. Pinchin is president of Renown 
Investments, Ltd., and a director of 
Canadian Bronze Co., Ltd., J. A. Lang 
& Sons, Ltd., and Quintus Leaseholds, 
Ltd. 





Pillsbury to Open 
Distribution Plant 
In West Virginia 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., has announced that it will soon 
open a new food distribution center 
at Huntington, W. Va., which is ex- 
pected to handle than $5 mil- 
lion in shipments annually 


that the new 


Pillsbury Mills, 


more 


Pillsbury reported 
center will serve its accounts in West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina 
and parts of Kentucky and Ohio 

The center will occupy immediate- 
ly more than 25,000 sq. ft. of ware- 


house space in a terminal built by 
Service Warehouse Corp., Hunting- 
ton. The center probably will be ex- 


panded later, the announcement said 

“The new Paul S. Gerot, 
president, said, “will enable us to give 
practically overnight service to gro- 
cery accounts within a 200-mile radi- 
us of Huntington and make it possi- 
ble for Pillsbury to deliver as many 
as 40 products to customers in single 
carlot shipments.” 

The firm expects that about 12 car- 
loads of grocery products will pass 
through the terminal each day 


center,” 


CROP INSURANCE STUDY 

WINNIPEG Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now studying 
the possibility of introducing a crop 
insurance program. This was _ indi- 
cated by Douglas Harkness, minister 
of agriculture, in replying to 
tions asked in the House of Com- 
mons recently. However, only interim 
reports have been made on the feas- 
ibility of inaugurating such a pro- 
gram, Mr. Harkness indicated, and 
until such time as the economics di- 
vision of the department can issue a 
final report he would make no rec- 
ommendations either for or against 
the program. 


Canada’s 


ques- 


Decline Seen in Present Rate 
Of Wheat Exports to Europe 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — There 
appears to be practically no hope for 
the U.S. to continue its present rate 
of wheat exportation to Europe 

“In fact, it will require tremendous 
sales effort to prevent the loss of con- 
siderable of the market now held by 
the U.S.,”" Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries at 
State College, Manhattan, 
ported 


Kansas 
has re- 


Dr. Shellenberger has just returned 
after spending two months overseas 
where he visited 10 European coun 
tries as a representative of the Kan- 
sas Wheat commission and as tech 
nical advisor to the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission and the Foreign Agricul 
tural Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Many Have Surplus 
“High 


governmenfal price support 
programs for wheat throughout all 
of Europe, plus favorab'e weather, 


has resulted in the production of large 
amounts of wheat. Several countries, 
considered traditionally to be net 
wheat importing nations have a 
surplus of wheat and are looking for 


now 


export markets,” Dr. Shellenberger 
commented 

Dr. Shellenberger noted that most 
European wheat production has low 


protein content and is of poor quality, 
therefore, not well suited to the pro- 


duction of hard wheat flour. Since 
milling industries in all European 
countries are required to mill fixed 


amounts of locally grown wheat, this 


required use of soft wheat makes it 
necessary for them to import quanti- 
hard wheat 

“While U.S. exportation of 
hard wheat can be expected to con- 
tinue, there will be keen competition 
on a quality basis from Canada, Ar 
gentina, and possibly Russia,” Dr 
Shellenberger said 


ties of 


some 


Feed Grains Plentiful 
Satisfactory weather conditions 


have provided surpluses of feed grains 


for most of Europe this fall. Di 
Shellenberger said he found no en- 
thusiasm for importing milo, even 


though the price might be exceedingly 
favorable. “European grain dealers 
prefer corn, substantially 
higher price.’ 


even at a 


There is a great interest every 
where in Europe in the further de- 
velopment of the formula feed indus- 
try, Dr. Shellenberger said 

Throughout Europe, Dr. Shellen- 
berger said he found that grain trade 
people were aware of the recent fire 
which destroyed K-State's flour mill- 
ing facilities, which are not duplicated 
anywhere in the world, All were in- 
terested in plans for new facilities 

“It was exceedingly gratifying to 
realize how well known and highly 
regarded are the educational and re 
search programs at Kansas State 
College and of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries,”’ Dr. Shel- 
lenberger said. “The many graduates 
of Kansas State College residing in 
Europe remain true and influential 
friends of the institution,” 





Canadians Expand Control Regulation 
On Cereal Product Imports from U.S. 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has extended the order, is- 
sued last May, which excludes cake 
mixes and other cereal products 
from entry into Canada from the 
U.S. unless the board has granted 
an import license in advance, The 
order now includes all manufac- 
tured food containing than 
25% wheat from any source, with 


more 


the exception of bread and bis- 
cults. 
The exception of bread and bis 


cuits was made after government of 
the board that im 
U.K. were suffering 


ficials informed 
ports from the 
interference 
Excepted specifically in the original 
amendment were imports from the 
U.S. at Canadian inland ports of 
wheaten products, in accordance with 
customary practice, This was pre 
sumed to refer to “twin-city” points 
such as Windsor and Detroit, where 
a bakery on one side of the line 
serves customers in both countries 
Cake Mixes Controlled 
Effective last May, the tightening 
of the import permit procedure ap 
plied to the importation of cake 
mixes, pie mixes and other processed 
foods containing wheat, oats and bar 
ley. It was stated at the time that 
the wheat board had power to apply 
restrictions to products containing 
more than 25% of the grains listed 
The restrictions were prompted by 
what Canadian officials called abuses 
of the procedure for applying for 
import permits. Some importers ig- 


nored the procedure entirely, pre- 
ferring to ask for import permission 
on arrival thus causing confusion in 
official circles 

Under the original order last May 
only U.S. goods were concerned, How- 
ever, when the order was expanded 
to cover imports from any 
custom officials held up British ship- 
ments of biscuits 


source, 


No goods were re- 


fused entry; but there was delay 
while permits were obtained from 
the wheat board in Winnipeg 


Because British trade was subject 
to interference, the matter came to 
the attention of top government of- 
ficials in Ottawa and the wheat board 
was asked to amendment 
exempting biscuits and bread, But it 
still continues to control imports off 
all other manufactured wheat prod- 
ucts from all sources 


issue an 


Record Requirement 
that the 

intended to put re- 
imports from the US 
or elsewhere; what they require is a 
record of the kind of manufactured 
wheat products coming into Canada, 

There that, under 
government pressure, the wheat 
board will rescind the order com- 
p'etely—-including its application to 
the US 

No estimates have been made of 
the amount of extra Canadian wheat 
which would be consumed if no im- 
ported products were allowed into 
the country. Government officials be- 
lieve the amount involved would be 
insignificant 


Officials explain 
tions are not 
strictions on 


regula- 


are signs now 
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Harvey E. Yantis 
Memorial Scholarship 


Award Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—The first Harvey 
Memorial Scholarship in 
igricultural journalism has been 
awarded to Gerald L. Thorne of Min- 
neapolis, it is announced by Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the school of jour- 
University of Minnesota. 

‘he $300 award was established 
recently by the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn, as a memorial to its 
former president. Mr. Yantis, who 
was president of The Miller Publish- 
ny Co. and associate editor of The 

rthwestern Miller, died last April. 

The scholarship is awarded to a 
enior student either majoring in ag- 
ricultural journalism in the school of 
journalism or minoring in agricultur- 
i! journalism in the institute of agri- 


Ic Yantis 


nausam, 


committee comprised of Dr, Ca- 
( ind Prof. Mitehell Charnley of 
the school of journalism, and Prof, 
Harold Swanson of the institute of 
iwriculture, made the selection, 


anes 6 THE GTA OF Lir® 


USDA Grain Market 
Reporter to Retire 


CHICAGO. John A, Lackey, US. 
Department of Agriculture grain 
market reporter in Chicago, will re 
tire Nov. 30, after 33 years of federal 
erviee, the USDA Agricultural Mar- 
ket ervice has announced, He will 
he iececded as market reporter at 
the Chicago Board of Trade by Earl 
Manthe i veteran grain trade re- 
porter, who will transfer from Chica- 


e of the Commodity Stabiliza- 

iol ( a | 
Lackey, a native of Texas, be- 
oclated with the grain busi- 
ne n 1916, as a grain sampler with 
the Illinois Department of Agricul- 


ture. He joined USDA in 1924 and 
rain analyst and grain inspec 
tior upervisor before becoming a 


market reporter in 1950. He served 
ovel in the Army during World 
War I and as a civilian employee in 
the | twal period 


Vir. Lackey said that he plans to 


“take a few months vacation and 
then wet back to the grain business.’ 

M Vianthey was a fleld editor of 
the Grain Dealers Journal from 1924 
to 1943, and he moved from that pub- 
licat to USDA in Chicago as an 
information specialist. For the past 
thar ears he has been assistant to 
the ector of the Chicago commo- 
dity offles 


sree @rarr OF Lire 


Richardson Opens New 
District Sales Office 


LIFTON, N.J.--Richardson Scale 


Co, | innounced here the opening 
of a district sales office at Camil- 
lu 1.Y and the appointment. of 
Ke th Kardux as the new district 
iat 


Iistablished to give better service 


and necring representation = in 
New York state, the new office is lo- 
cated at 103 St. George Drive, Camil- 
lu 

Before assuming his duties as dis- 
trict imager, Mr, Kardux spent two 
year | Richardson's sales engineer- 
ing department, Mr. Kardux joined 


Richardson in 1954, receiving training 


in materials handling and the applica- 
tion of automatic weighing in vari- 
ous industries in the proposal engi- 


neering department and the service 
department 





THE 


George W. Williams 


JOINS CHASE—George W. Williams 
formerly manager of the Dallas, 
Texas, plant of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, has joined the Chase Bag Co 
as a special representative in the 
firm’s Dallas sales office. Announces 
ment of the appointment was made 
by J. H. Counce, southern regional 
sales director for Chase. Mr. Williams 
has been in the bag business for 37 
years, principally in Texas and the 
Southwest. 





Midwest Section, 
AACC, Will Meet 


CHICAGO The 
of the American A 
Chemists will hold a Christmas part 
meeting Dec. 2 at the Builders Clul 
228 N. LaSalle St. The 
be Lt. Col. George FE. Danald, nuclear 
effects engineer, Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute, Chicago, wh 
will discuss how the atom can help 
the man in the street. The 
will start at 5:30 p.m 


Midwest Sect 
ociation of Cere 


pt ake! 


meetin 
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Payment Rates and Other 1958 
Acreage Reserve Provisions 
Announced by Ezra Benson 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
on, secretary of agriculture, has an 
nounced the general provisions which 
vill govern participation in the acre- 
ge reserve of the soil bank for 
pring-planted basic crops for 1958 
production 


eeded win 


Agreements to put fall 


ter wheat in the reserve wer igned 
earlier in the year. General provi 
ions of the program, as announced 


at that time for winter wheat, will 
ipply to the spring-planted crops 
The acreage reserve is the part of 
the soil bank under which farmers 
agree to reduce their current year’s 


wreage of upland cotton, corn 
vheat, rice and tobacco below their 
established acreage allotment in re 
turn for payments designed to main- 
tain net income for land put in the 
program, The other phase of the soil 
nk, the conservation re¢ helps 
farmers shift general cropland to 
conservation uses under contracts 
running for three. five or 10 
Highlights of Program 
Highlights of the 1958 acreage re 
erve program and principal changes 


1957 include: 
PAYMENT RATES. Per acre pay 


nent rates for the 1958 program are 
ymewhat higher for most crops than 
those which were in effect for 1957 
PREMIUM RATES. Farmers who 
took part in the 1957 acreage reserve 


ll be paid a 10% 
the 1958 compensation rate estab- 


premium ¢ hove 


lished for their farms if they put 
the identical land in the 1958 pro- 
ram 

ELIGIBLE CROPS. “Allotment” 
ere of spring wheat, corn, upland 
cotton, rice and tobacco are eligible 
for the 1958 acreage reserve. (Thes«t 





BRIGHT NEW PACKAGE—Purity Oats, a product of General Mills, Inc., is 
being distributed in a new, brightly colored package. The new package fea- 
tures colorful displays of foods against a glossy white background, and tested 
recipes approved by Betty Crocker accompany the food illustration. The 
package also features a special introductory offer, a coupon entitling the 
purchaser to a 10¢ discount on a box of Bisquick. Judson Rogers, left, sales 
manager of packaged rolled oats for GMI, John Brooks, center, advertising 
department, and James 8. Fish, vice president and director of advertising, 
inspect the new wrapper on the container. Distribution of Purity Oats pack- 
ages bearing the new wrapper began Nov. 1. 


ire t] ame crops which were eligi- 
ble in 1957.) 

SIGN UP PERIOD. The sign up 
period for the 1958 acreage reserve 
will ope n Jar 13 and wil close 
March 7 1958 For the early cotton 
ie f Texas and tl early tobacco 

‘ f Florida, permission will be 
ranted to b n the n up at r 
eal date 

GOALS, The tota roal for basic 
crop n the 1958 ac i re 

om 11.5 to 14.5 mil ic} 

SOIL BANK BASE. A soil bank 
base will be established for all farms 
takin part in the 1958 acrea re 
erve. This will be the total crop 
creage figure for the farr based 
prima on production histo for 
1956 and 1957. Total irvested acre 

n 1958 must be reduced below 
TI hase } the nu her of cre 
( ] , the ] A ’ 
ink ba I hes n eff t 
r r ft ny ( ne that 
nro } tarted. ] me 4 t al 
ad } 1 hase est ] hed 1 dey 
the ¢ rvat n rese or tI 1958 
nter wheat acrea ’ ey will 
t fe participatior n the 1958 
creag reserve fo prit lanted 


$3,000 LIMIT. 7 


it of ,O00 oF the tota of creave 
re ! I ment ( b ! 
te i e 7 duc au lb 
1} ( ‘ ly iy y 
{ ; cl Dp ) ( y wit ‘ 
i! t each f h om if ( ' 
} } ! f t ind ! re 
in the crop 

TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 
There i 1 limit of $500 millio or 
total fund available for the 1958 
acrea ePserve progran a reduc 
tion |} ( re ft the 8750 m 
lior " bh] fo tr part of the 


na 
Mr. Benson Comments 
Con t the 1958 ac 
tne . tad 

crop | } a af 
ine ) n imp int 
) t fort to edtuc 
burde | If the 
acreage had been in product t} 
year t tl high 1957 y 1 
( 1 ild h } ad tn 
tial t the total of ) 
r t } ha erop 

T ( y te d I { rly id 

‘ ted urplu ! bei 
pu d rousl l ice f 
Howeve le | | tie patior t 
the ( ( ry lI bh eded 
to cl t} build-up f new u 
plus d insure a continued ‘ 
way attack mw. SI fundamental 
proble 

We hope far rs will ail ther 
sel thy onm timnit tm 1 ‘ / 
progran ) taki part ¢ their allot 
ments out of producti n 1958, « 
oper iti to reach ft} ils for hasic 
crops. If they de idding this to the 
6.5 n ( Ler’ placed in the con 
servatior eserve in 1957 and the 
1958 goal of about 10 million add 
tional ‘co ervation ac they will 
take approximately 30 million acres 


} 
out of unneeded, surplus production 
next year 

“This would be a big step forward 
in makir needed adjustments. With 
the soil bank ‘base’ limitations in ef- 


ACREAGE, page 
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George W. Merck 


George W. Merck, 
Merck & Co. Head, 
Dies Unexpectedly 


WES’ RANGE, N. J George W 
Mer iirman f the board of 
M Co,, Rahwa N. J., died 

i cerebi norrhage at 
| Eagleridge Farm, West 
1 He 62 
I joined tl firm, which 
DY n tne! in L889, 
m college 
pre le} the company 
{ 1925, and 
intil 1950 
the board 
1949 
H trument n establish 
diern res¢ ch labora- 
t I i ) ind he was 
1 in th npany’s es- 
t f ! 0,000 in 1946 
tional R ch Council 
te iip in the 
‘ Phe | has since 
nted idditional 
ng $220,00 
l l k had a ! record of 
rl t and publi ervice. He 
chairn f the Chem- 
Committee of the Mu- 
i director of war 
rar id «¢ ian of the 
I | cal Wartare committee 
1 War II. During the war, 
} ed as a member on the 
dru a edical sup- 
er tT! board of 
t Scier I indation at 
iis deat! 

I ed I irds, and 
th the years had received hon- 

rom ¢ it colleges and 

u ‘ tir At the time of his death 
i i ber, trustee 

f 20 civics id industrial 


Zinsmaster Announces 
Plant Expansion 
nnounced 


OOO ex 


n at it plant here 


f 1. ft. addit ilready un 


j Will @x i | present 

by bout e-third, the 

t id. The firm reported 
‘ 


new if latic oven 


bre | production 


The 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


District 5, AOM, 
Planning to Meet 


In St. Louis 


CHICAGO. District 5, Association 


of Operative Millers, will meet Dec 
6 and 7 at the Statler Hotel, St 
Louis, for a business session and a 
general holiday outing of the mem- 
bership. The millers will be treated 
to refreshments the evening of Fri- 


day, Dec. 6. as guests of 
the allied trades 


members of 
with wives invited, 
session will begin at 
10 a.m. Saturday, Dec. 7 

Speakers and their topics will be: 
Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill Engineer- 
ing Co., “Future Wheat Cleaning De- 
partments”; Adrian Rutherford, Pills- 


business 


bury Mills, Ine., “Grain Condition- 
ing’; Carl Dawson, Ferguson Fumi- 
gant, Inc., “What's New in Fumi- 
gants,”” and Arlin B. Ward, Pillsbury, 
who will conduct an open forum. 
Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president, AOM, will report on cur- 
rent news from the milling world 


SMOKER DATE 
CHICAGO—-The annual 
the Grain Elevator & 
Superintendents i 


smoker of 
Processing 


cheduled for the 


evening of Dec. 7 at the Midland 
Hotel, Chicago. The social hour will 
begin at 5 p.m. and dinner will be 
served at 7:30 p.m. An entertain- 
ment program will follow 
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Demand for Soft Wheat, Flour 
Strengthens as Australians 
Prepare Export Reduction 


Buyers from 
countries are scouring the world for 
supplies of soft wheat and soft wheat 


several importing 


flour. Importers are in the market 
for flour provided it can be obtained 
at a reasonable, competitive price to 


enable them to meet the challenge of 


their domestic milling industries 
This situation stems from the re 
duced wheat outturn in Australia 


Complicating the situation is the ban 
on flour exports from Queensland and 
New South Wales and the possible 
prohibition of any exports in major 
volume from all states after the end 
of this year 

It is expected that the Australian 
authorities will take steps to provide 
some flour for important markets in 
which they are anxious to retain a 
foothold. Favored countries may in- 
clude the U.K., and certainly the mat 
kets in the But those 


Orient coun 


tries, too, will have to look elsewhere 
for extra supplies to cover the gap 
left by Australia 

Supplies of soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour in the U.S. are limited 


but British importers are 
be negotiating for both 


reported to 
British mill 





Manufacturing Chemists Assn. Honors 
Founder of Victor Chemical Works 


August Kochs 


NEW YORK—-August Kochs, foun- 
der and corporation chairman of Vic- 
tor Chemical Work 
here Nov. 26 by the 
served for 60 year 

A framed resolution citing his ac- 
complishments was presented to the 
86-year-old Mr. Kochs at a banquet 
ending the seventh semi-annual meet- 
ing and winter conference of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 

Mr. Kochs served as a 
the MCA 


was 


honored 
industry he has 


member of 
ommittee from 
was 


executive ¢ 
1934 to 1945. The presentation 
made at the Hotel Statler by Ernest 
Hart of Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp., MCA board chairman. More 
than 800 chemical industry executives 
were present 

Mr. Kochs, a 
in 1897 assumed 


native of Germany, 


management of an 


unsuccessful one product chemical 
plant in Chicago that was 
monocalcium 
powder, He 

improved proce in 
then had five 


The ce 


producing 
pho phate for 
received a 


baking 
patent for an 
1900, ‘The 
employees 


firm 


mpany wa Mcorpor ited a 


Victor Chemical Works in 1902 with 
Mr. Kochs as secretary and general 
manage! He was president from 


1910-47 and ha 
corporation 


in of the 
Victor now has ap 
eight 


been chairn 
ince 

3,000 
ind 150 product 


proximately 
plant 


employes 





RESOLUTION HONORING 
AUGUST KOCHS, 
TION CHAIRMAN OF VICTOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS. RESOLTI 
TION PASSED BY THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE MAN- 
UFACTURING CHEMISTS AS- 
SOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
NOVEMBEK 25, 1957, AND PRE 
SENTED TO MK. KOCHS NO 
VEMBER 26, 1957, AT NEW 
YORK CITY. 
“WHEREAS AUGUST 
rendered 


MK. 
CORPORA 


KOCHS 
to MCA 


valuable ervice 


as a member of its executive com 
mittee during the period 1934 to 
1945, and 

“WHEREAS he has now com 
pleted 60 years of distinguished 


to the chemical industry of 
the U.S., during which time he 
founded Victor Chemical Works of 
which he is still the head 
therefore be it 


service 


active 
now 

“RESOLVED, that the 
of MCA do hereby their 
appreciation and gratitude to 
August Kochs for his valued con 
tributions to his country and to the 
chemical industry during his long 
period of This award is 
presented as a testimonial of their 
respect and esteem.” 


director: 


expres 


service 











ers are reported to have made pur 
Ontario wheat and = the 
firmed to $1.43@1.45 bu., 
shipping point, but only small lots are 
being offered. Little or no interest is 
being shown in Ontario wheat 
the price 
to meet the 


chases of 


price has 


solt 
flour, importers considering 
too high 


to enable them 


domestic competition, The latest To 
ronto quotation is $3.90 sack, in ex 
port cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 

The French are findin 1 ready 


market for their wheat 
the price has firmed 
are limited, the millers preferring to 
sell in the Middle Eastern and Fat 
Eastern markets where the prices are 
reported to be more satisfactory 


but here also 
Offers of flour 


Long 


range forecast indicate that 

the situation in the soft wheat flour 

market will be difficult for some time 
to come, 

Chief buyers of Australian wheat 


ind flour are the ULK 
Malaya, West 
and Pakistan 
to some P 


India, Ceylon, 
Germany Indonesia 
with flour also 


icific island market 


going 
Forecast’ Improves 
Tor iuse ofl ome 
ither, the 
tralian crop ha 


improvement in 
forecast of the Aus 
been moved upward 
though, at the outside, it will not be 
more than 90 million bushels, If thi 


the we 


figure is attained ind some authori 
te feel that 85S million is the maxi 
mum—-the Australians will have a to 
tal availability of 132 million bushel 


when the ¢ 
bushels ji 


irryover of 42 


idded 


million 


The domestic requirement is a 
essed at around 90 million bushels 
for all purpose iHllowing 40 million 


flout 
for eed and retention on 
million for the breakfast food trade; 
20 million for livestock feed and 13 
million bushel for carryover, the 
lowest 


for horn milling: use, 15 million 


farm 2 


sufety figure, a total of 90 
million bushels 

This leaves 42 million bushels avail 

able for export compared with the 


normal minimum export demand of at 
least 66 million bu hel 

That 66 
needed to 
wheat 


million bushel level is 
enable the Australian 
ind flour market to 

ential market Therefore 
it is expected that the balance of the 
Almost the 
will be imported from Canada 
now the Australian Wheat 
prepared to recommend the 


maintain 
their ¢ 


requirement, o7 balance 
Right 
joard is 
purchase 


of 22 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat though § thi figure will be 
imended when the final harvest result 


is known 
Imports are likely to be made up of 
flour mills and 
The wheat board 
vernment for an as 


No. 3 Northern for the 


No 5 for tock feed 
has asked the gr 


urance that it will not be asked to 
meet the cost of freight and othe 
expenses associated with wheat im- 
portation, on the grounds that pay 
ment by the board would, in effect, 


be payment by the farmers who share 


in the wheat board's profits 
F.A.Q. Under Fire 
The Australians are again talking 


about changes in their wheat market 
subject, which 


criticized on 


ing system, a perennial 


has been several oc 
casions by foreign buyers 
C, T. Chapman, South 


representative on the 


Australian 
wheat board 
AUSTHALIA, page 46) 


(Turn to 
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Market Reports: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flurry of Spring Wheat Flour Buying 
Breaks Out as Climax of Dull Week 


oo wheat flour buying in 
moderate proportions broke out 
in the East Nov. 25. Sales were re- 
portedly slow at the start, with a 
little more momentum displayed as 
the market closed. Bookings were 
made at fairly attractive price con- 
with the principal interest 
displayed in high gluten types. Busi- 


cession 


ne had slowed somewhat shortly 
after the market opened Nov, 26, 
with opinion varied as to whether 


the flurry 
out again 


was ended or would break 
Some mill representatives 
were of the opinion that the buying 


could break out again, and based 
their findings on statements that 
flour jobbers did not participate ex- 
tensively in the early round of buy- 
Inv 


Elsewhere, business was dull all of 
lust with sales at the low point 
of the erop year to date and no pros- 
pect of additional business from hard 
winter wheat flour buyers who are 
booked well into 1958. Shipping 
directions in the central states and 
the Southwest were rated as fairly 
good, in contrast with the decline re- 
ported in the spring wheat mills area. 
Although « nationwide price increase 
in advertised brands of family flour 
was reported last week by one major 
mill, it had produced no significant 
increase in sales by the week end. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 31% of capacity, 
compared with 14% in the Southwest 
and 30% in the central states. 


week 


now 


Production by mills of the US. 
last week amounted to 105% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 101% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
avo. The most significant change in 
production last week occurred at 
Buffalo, where output zoomed 22%, 


bringing it back to the high levels 
of recent weeks, Production dropped 
at Minneapolis and elsewhere in the 


Northwest and in the Southwest. 
Slight increases were reported for 
mills of the central and southeast 
states and on the North Pacifie coast, 


(See tables on pape 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: 
sales in 


Spring wheat flour 
the local area last week re- 
mained at 31% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, close to the low point for the 
crop year to date. Prices remained 
35(40¢ higher than bakers appeared 
willing to pay, and with wheat stron- 
ger at the close, prices advanced an- 


other cent as the new week opened 
Nov, 25. Inquiries were scarce, and 
usually broken off when the differ- 


ence in working price levels became 
apparent 

The general consensus was that 
buyers of spring bakery types can 
hold out until Jan. 1, or a little lon- 
ger. With millfeed still sick price- 
wise and wheat strong, mills did not 
press for bookings. Clears were a 
little more abundant than in previous 
weeks, but demand was only fair. 

In the family flour business, one 
large mill announced a 10¢ price ad- 
vance on its 100-lb, sizes of advertised 
brands and a 20¢ increase in the price 
of case sizes, with appropriate price 
protection extended. 

The 31° figure for sales compared 
with sales by spring wheat mills of 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











30% the 
year ago. 


previous week and 33% a 


Shipping directions showed a no 


ticeable decline locally, along with a 
slight drop in running time at the 
mills. Shipments by spring wheat 


mills for the week amounted to 91° 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
99% the previous week and 103% 
year ago. Running time averaged 
to 6 days. 

Production by mills at Minneapoli 
the interior Northwest and the North 
west was only slightly le than the 
previous week, and in all cases con 
siderably above the same week a yea! 
ago. Production by mills at Minne 
apolis amounted to 105% of capacity 


compared with 106% the previou 


week and 79% a year ago. Produc 
tion by mills of the interior North 
west amounted to 102%, compared 
with 103% the previous week and 


89% a year ago. Production by mill 
of the Northwest amounted to 103%, 
compared with 104% _ the 
week and 85% a year ago 

Quotations Nov, 22 


previous 


Spring stand 


ard patent $6.0306.15, short $6.13@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.38@6.50, first 
clear $5.27@5.47, whole wheat $6.05 


#615; family $6.50@7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour last week were limited 
to a few small lots for immediate 
shipment and the usual p.d.s. busi 
ness, The week proved to be one of 
the dullest in a long time, and sale 
amounted to 14% of five-day capacity 


compared with 18% a week ago and 


re 


at's i year ago 


There was no particular incentive 


for bakers to be interested in flour, 
ior for sales departments to push 
Baker are booked for their needs 


vell into the new year, and they did 
» at a price that is considerably be- 
low the current level. Sales depart- 
ments are confining their efforts to 


etting directions, and they apparent- 
ly are doing a good job, since 
mills consider directions to be 
Bakery flour prices virtually 
unchanged from a week earlier 
Family flour booking 
ery scarce but directions showed up 
it a pretty good pace. The nationally 
idvertised brands went up 10¢ sack 
ind protection was oaffered Other 
family flours were unchanged in price 


most 


good 


were 


were ilso 


Demand for clears was quiet. Cuba 
ibsorbed some flour, but the amount 
was considered di appointin Of last 
week sales by hard winter wheat 
mill 16% went for export and gov- 
ernment accounts, Domestic interest 
in clears was practically nil 

Quotations Nov, 22, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak 
ery hort patent $5.7305.83 tand 
ird 95% patent $5.63@5.73 traight 
$5.58 7) 5.68, established brand of 
family flour $6.60@7.30, first clear: 

ith 13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.90 

®, first clears with 11° protein 


$4.65 4.70, 1% ash clear 
$4.25 4.50 

Wichita: 
of capacity 


ind higher 


Mills operated at 
Flour demand was 
very slow, sales averaging about 
with 30% the 
week and 63% a year ago 
directions 


Price 


107% 
again 
15%, 
preceding 
Shipping 
ranged from poor to 


comp red 


rood 


were unchanged, Quotations 
Nov, 22, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.79, bakers’ short $5.77, bakers’ in 


termediate $5.67, 
econd clears $4.82 
Salina: 


first clears $5.12, 


Demand for flour the past 





Durum, Semolina Trading Slow; Prices 
Firm as Mills Absorb Best Offerings 


OD poem and semolina trading 
proceeded at a slow pace in the 
seven-day period ending Nov. 22 
Prices were unchanged all along the 
line, with demand particularly 
for the best milling types. Receipt 
at Minneapolis totaled approximately 
265 cars for the week, somewhat 
more than the previous period 

But with approximately 50% of 
last week’s arrivals of less than good 
quality, demand for the best grades 
was strong, and mills just about ab 
sorbed all offerings 

There were a few 
semolina, mainly on the basis of com 
petitive pricing, but the bulk of the 


good 


passing sales of 


macaroni manufacturers remained 
aloof, Supplies have dwindled, and a 
fairly large segment of the trade 


should be ready to book in quantity 
fairly soon. 
Production by durum mills for the 


week was slow, with closing prices 
only 1¢ lower than at the same time 
the previous week. Shipping direc 
tions were satisfactory 

Hutchinson: Scant flour sales were 
reported, Limited shipments for spot 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 39) 

week amounted to 102% of five-day 


capacity, compared with 105% the 
previous week and 78% a year ago 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Nov. 22 were as fol- 
low 
Choice No 
Choice No 


| amber or better $2.40@2.43 
2 amber or better 2.39@2.42 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.36@2.41 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.30@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.29@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.26@2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly ° 
ca pr of ca 
pacity duct acity 
Nov. 17-23 157,500 160,38! 102 
Previous week 157,500 *164,709 105 
Year ago 156,500 122,56! 78 


Crop year 
production 
3,442,909 
3,109,934 


July '-Nov. 23, 1957 
July |-Nov. 24, 1956 


*Revised 


November 26, 1957 


Colder Weather 
Fails to Revive 


Millfeed Markets 
(gauges trading 
most without direction in the 


seven-day period ending Nov. 22 
Snow and freezing weather in many 


drifted al- 


areas were an incentive to increased 
feeding, but the change failed to give 
more than half-hearted support to 
millfeeds because of the glut of other 
cheaper feeds. Prices ranged from 
$1.50 lower to $1 higher. With mixers, 
too, concerned about business, there 


is little chance of improvement in the 
near future 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
53,256 millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,549 tons 
in the previous week and 46,044 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


+ Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
continued to labor under the handicap 
of over-supply, low prices and a lack 
of demand. Snow 


tons of 


and colder weather 
failed to wield much impact on busi- 


ness. Prices remain at the lowest 
levels in more than 15 years, and 
bran and midds. are selling at almost 
half the going price of just a year 


ago. A slight improvement in demand 
midway through last week pushed 
prices 50¢ higher, but the advance 
was hard to maintain as the new 
period opened Nov. 25 with trading 
still poor. Quotations Nov. 22: Bran 
$29.50, midds. $29.50, flour midds. $33 
034.50, red dog $34@36.50 

Kansas City: Lack of demand 
from the formula feed trade was pri- 
marily responsible for weakness in 
the millfeed market in the week end- 
ed Nov. 25 sulk 


middlings were 
down $1.50@1.75 from the previous 
week to pace the softer trend. The 
other bulk feeds held their own, or, 


in the case of shorts, were 25¢ higher 
Sacked offerings were down 25¢. De- 
mand obviously is being diminished 
by competition from the huge quan- 


tities of feed grains in the growing 


areas. This same factor is said to be 
cutting into the formula feed busi- 
ness and reducing the quantity of 
millfeed needed for the mixers. Sup- 
plies are plentiful. Quotations Nov 


25, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $28.50 
@ 29.25 horts $29.25@30, sacked: 
bran $2525.75, shorts $27.25@28, 
middlin $26@27, bulk 


Wichita: Demand was slow far 
bran and fair for shorts. Offerings 
were adequate. Bran and shorts de- 
clined 50¢ ton. Quotations Nov. 22 
basis Kansas City: Bran $28.75@4 
29.25, shorts $29.50@ 30 

Salina: Demand was quiet, with 
bran and shorts 50¢ lower. Supplies 


were about in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations Nov. 22, basis 
Kansas City gran $28.50@ 29, 
shorts $29.50@30 
Hutchinson: Steady 
jobbers and truckers failed to sus- 
tain prices. Bran and shorts were 
off 50¢. The milo harvest in western 
Kansas is still hampered by wet 


gray 


demand from 


weather, though fair skies over the 
weekend raised hopes that cutting 
would be resumed on large scale 
Quotations Nov. 22, basis Kansas 


City 
730 
Ft. Worth: 


Bran $28.50@29, shorts $29.50 


After a slow start, a 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 32) 
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Wheat Futures Stronger as 
Export Prospects Improve 


HEAT prices tended to be mod- 
‘rately bullish in the seven-day 


period ending Nov. 25, mainly as the 


result of optimism that the 1957-58 
export goal of 400 million bushels is 
more likely to be reached than was 
previously thought possible in some 
segments of the trade. There was a 
stronger indication, too, that free 


wheat supplies will be tighter in the 


months ahead 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Nov. 25 were: Chicago December 
$2.18%, March $2.2472.23%, May 
$2.20% @2.20, July $194%, Septem- 
ber $1.97%2; Kansas City—-December 
$2.14%@%, March $2.18%, May 
$2.12%, July $1.90%2; Minneapolis 


December $2.29%, May $2.27% 


Although export workings were 
only moderate last week, there were 
fairly good indications of more busi- 
ness to come. There are also some 
indications at this time that exports, 
if they continue at a rate compara- 
ble to the first four months of the 
crop year, will equal the predicted 


goal of 400 million bushels set by the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
issued a statement last week that 
the U.S. has the business to achieve 
the 1957-58 goal. Some of his state- 
ments, however, were given a some- 
what bearish intonation by segments 
of the trade, particularly his cautious 
remarks that “forced pressure” for 
US ales abroad would weaken 
world prices. The trade considered it 


disappointing that Mr. Benson 
brought back from his trip abroad no 


specific export commitments 

Prices were sustained, however, by 
strong hints that the administration 
will press for renewal of Public Law 
4180 and an increase in the PL 480 
appropriation from the $1 billion al- 
lotted this year to $1.5 billion for 
1958-59 

Export workings for the week in- 


cluded a 335,000 bu 
land plu 


purchase by Po- 
in order for deferred deliv- 


ery of 2 million bushels. There is the 
possibility that Poland will also take 
an additional 1 million bushels later 
Peru purchased 350,000 bu. hard 
wheat. Israel was granted an author- 
ization for 4.5 million bushels 

On the domestic front, prices were 
sustained at midweek by a surge in 
the stock market on the one hand and 
the growing belief on the other that 
free wheat stocks will probably be in 
short supply later in the crop year 
Optimism over the prospect of short 
supplie s to come stems from the in- 
creased flow of wheat into govern- 
ment support program iided in the 
Southwest by market prices which 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 25 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Nov. 18. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7'2¢); St. Lawrence ports and Chur- 
chill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





are still somewhat lower than net 
loan values. 

Nearby futures were under consid- 
erable pressure last week from li- 
quidation of the expiring December 
contract, But selling was reported to 
be orderly, and prices were well sus- 
tained. 

The cash wheat market had an easy 
tone all week as the demand in the 
spot market was sluggish. While the 
premium basis held fairly well, buy- 
ing interest was rather narrow. There 
was a general lack of any news of a 
stimulating nature and traders gen- 
erally seemed to feel that wheat 
will be available when needed. Re- 
ceipts in the primary markets during 
the week ended Nov. 21 totaled 7,- 
149,000 bu. Minneapolis inspections 
amounted to 1,371 cars. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 14.05%. This compared 
with 13.87% the same week last year. 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No, 1 


northren spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 4@6¢ over the Min- 
neapolis December price; 12% pro- 
tein 5@7¢ over; 13% protein 7@9¢ 
over; 14% protein 7@11¢ over; 15% 


protein 8@13¢ over; 16% protein 10 
(416¢ over; 17% protein 13@19¢ over 
the December price 

The durum wheat schedule was 
adjusted upward. However, there was 
no change shown in the poorer qual- 
ity of the ordinary grades. Demand 
for the better kinds has been very 


good, with offerings rather limited 
(See tables on page 8.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.33% @2.35% 
11% Protein 2.33% @2.35% 
12% Proteir 2.34% @2.36% 
13% Protein 2.36% @2.38% 
14% Protein 2.36% @2.40% 
15% Protein 2 they 43 42% 
16% Protein 2.39% @2.45% 
17% Protein 2.42% @2.46% 

Protein premiums for over |7%, te each 
Va% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each '/ Ib. under 58 Ib 
Prices Drift Lower 
Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
drifted lower during the week ended 
Nov. 25. The decline amounted to 1¢ 
and came entirely on the loss of the 
basic December option, premiums 
holding unchanged. Demand ranged 


from good to excellent with mills ac- 
tively seeking wheat with better than 
ordinary protein 
wheat of longer mixing types. Mer- 
chandisers absorbed the bulk of the 
ordinary and medium grade blending 
types 
Offerings 


and higher protein 


were not large and on 
several days did not seem to corre- 
late with substantial receipts. This 
was due to direct shipments from 


country buying stations to processors 
and to shipments for “‘to-arrive"’ book- 
ings. Receipts totaled 596 for 
the week, compared with 388 the pre 


cars 


vious week and 661 a year ago. Coun- 
try elevators reportedly were feeling 
more pressure from new corn and 


milo following several days of favor- 
able harvesting weather. This ex- 
pected to result in some expansion of 
wheat marketing 

Premiums Nov. 25 were as follows: 
Ordinary wheat 214 @3¢ over the ba- 
sic December option of $2.14%; 
11.75% protein 24%@9¢ over, 12% 


is 


o 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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* 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Nov. 17-23 











*Previous Nov. 18-24, Nov. 20-26, Nov. 21-27, 
1967 week 1956 1955 1954 
Northwest 713,656 721,752 $70,701 696,122 574,251 
Southwest 1,384,981 1,394,318 1,220,031 1,155,399 1,174,993 
Buffalo 599.419 492,520 463,144 615,365 576,474 
Central and Southeast $70,942 539,100 607,191 $31,260 494.131 
North Pacific Coast 328,963 326,989 279,743 263,264 302,981 
Totals 3,597,961 3,474,679 3,060 810 3,081,430 3,124,830 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.1 74.1 75 76 75 
*Revised 
) nur production 
je of capacity operated in 5-day week July | to 
Nov. |7-23, Previous Nov. 186-24, Nov. 20-26, Nov. 21-27 Nov. 23 Nov. 24 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest 103 104 65 86 78 16,001,786 14,526,978 
Southwest 106 107 93 83 90 26,971,332 27,340,696 
Buffalo 123 101 102 108 126 11,736,466 11,622,566 
Central and 5) E 96 9) 89 93 74 11,521,074 11,393,499 
No. Pacific Coast 93 92 "9 78 87 6,617,181 6,501,756 
Totals 105 101 90 9I 69 71,647,839 71,204,464 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago 475,000 615,365 108 
Kansas City Five-year average 109 
Sdev aroek _—_— P Ten-year average 107 
apaneny — wy NORTHWEST 
Nov. 17-23 281,750 301,395 106 
Previous week 281.75 286,584 102 Minneapolls 
Year ago 287,500 250,624 89 5-day week Flour “ ac 
a years ago 279,850 232,254 83 capacity output tivity 
Be 34 Nov. 17-23 231,000 241,857 105 
; , Previous week 231,000 "244 656 106 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Year ago 237,000 167,369 "9 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Two years ag 237,000 210,348 8” 
5-day week Flour % a Five-year average 91 
<a to Ten-year everege 85 
J *Revised 
Nov. 17-23 1,020,950 1,063 586 106 
Previous week 1,020,950 *1,.107,734 109 Principe nterior mills in Minnesota, includ 
Year ago 1,032,500 969,407 94 a Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
Two years ago ..1,021,350 923,145 91 ind lowa 
Five-year sverage 96 
Ten-year average 94 5-day week Flour Ye ac 
Revised capacity output tivity 
Nov. 17.23 464 650 471.799 102 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 464.650 *477.09% 103 
Mills in IUlinois, Obie Michigar Wisconsir Year ago 430 $00 363,332 69 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Two years ago 454.500 366,774 84 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour! Five-year average 91 
5-day week Flour Ten-year averege 85 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Nov. 17-23 592,250 570,942 %6 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week 592,250 "639,100 9! 
Year oe 570 250 607 19 a9 Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
a] go > > > ' ' 
Two years ago 570 250 631 2460 93 (Seattle, Tocoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Five-year average 82 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills): 
Ten-year average 1g 
*Revised 5-day week Flour ac 
capacity output tivity 
BUFFALO Nov. 17-23 53,950 328,963 ) 
5-day week Flour a Previous week 353,950 126.989 92 
spacity output tivity Year ago 353,950 279,743 9 
Nov 17-23 487 500 699 419 123 Two years aq 353,750 263,284 60 
Pre weeb 487,500 492,520 101 Five-year average 64 
Year ago 475,000 463,144 102 Ten-year average 80 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Nov. 23, and prior two weeks, together with 
season 10 fi f pals Nebraska, « 1s and Oklaho { ' Kania ity 
and St. Joseph 2) pr pal r {mM ‘ ». lowa, North and South Dektota and Montana 
including Minneapolis. $¢. Paul and Duluth-Superior 1) mill { Buffalo, N.Y. Production com 
puted on the basis of 72 flour product 
southwest* Northwest Rulfalot Combined** 
Weekly Croo year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
produ , ; js'e production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 17-23 26,045 546.173 13,702 268,034 11,509 225,341 63,256 1,059,648 
Previous week £28,234 £13,656 9.467 151,549 
Two weeks ago 26,951 3,659 10,923 61.733 
1956 24,705 §50,72¢ 11,556 790,380 9,783 229,998 44.044 1,071,098 
1955 23,396 538 646 12,032 289 495 10,402 173,848 46630 1,002,189 
1954 23,793 §30,446 11,590 2869 860 1,200 224,986 445863 1,043,292 
1953 23,109 517,340 12,362 308 656 10,220 716,485 46.69| 1,044 461 
*Pr pal mill **74 { tote spaecity. All mills, Revised 
protein 6% 14¢ over 12.50% protein wa rood and offering were very 
8@16¢ over, 13% protein 11@21¢ _ light 
over, 13.50% protein 120@23¢ over 


and 14% protein 130 24¢ over 


The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 22 
is shown in the accompanying t ible 
No. | Dark and Hard $2.16% @7.45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.15% @2 46% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.13% @27 43% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 27.11% @27 41% 
No. | Red 2.16'4@27.17% 
No. 2 Red 2.16% @27.17'% 
No. 3 Red 2.13% @27 16% 
No. 4 Red 2.11% @7.14% 
At Kt W rth No ] rdinary h rad 
winter milling wheat was selling No 
25 at $246972.48 bu rail ba ce 
livered Texas common point Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.1602.22, de 
livered north Texas mill Demand 


Exports Disappointing 


Wheat export sales out of the Pa- 


cific Northwest last 
appointing, with 
25, 000 bu 


Japan 


week were dis- 
taking 
white for December ship- 


only 


ment. This comprised the total book- 
were 


ings for the 


interest remain 
rradually 
alé 


and futur 


week 
ited buyers of bread wheats 


catching 


Mills 


light 
up ofr 
‘ hookin 


) their 


us 


do 


lim- 


and feed 
Iixporters are 


old 
not 


look too promising at this time. Crop 
The 


condition are 


went 
moisture 
heen favorable for 


dormant 


crop 


into the ground under excellent 
conditions and weather has 
growing 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Director Named: The election of John N. Landreth, venera! 
manager of the Santa Fe Railroad, Topeka, Kansas, as a director of J. B 
eh n & Sons Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, Kansas, has been announced 
by W. J. Ehrsam, Jr., president and genera] manager of the firm 





Appointment Announced: ~;, appointment of G. D. Rob 


inson as sales manager for the Kellogg Company of Canada, Ltd., Londo: 
Ont., has been announced by G, M, Johnston, president. Mr. Robinson has bee: 
vith the company since 1949. 


Conference: Attending the recent U.S. Department of Com 
national defense executive reserve was A. H., 
Bag Co 


merece conference on 
signments section, Bemis Bro 


Grace, 


pecial a 


Named to Roard: The Toledo Chamber of Commerce ha 
clected Fred M. Alexander, plant manager of the feed division of General 
lille, Ine., at Toledo, to its board of trustees 


Treasurer Elected: 
t. Louw 


meeth 


The controller of the Freund Baking C 
Albert 8. Norfleet, was elected treasurer of the firm at the 
of the board of directors. Mr. Norfleet was also reelected to the 

of director 


annu 


board 


New Director: The former minister of trade and commerce | 
Canada, CC. D, 
Fede 


Howe, has been appointed to the board of directors of the 
LAd., 


| Grain Co., 


‘ 
Progress Good: Expecting to be released from a Chicago ho 


pital in a few days is Melvin D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co. Mr. Craft unde 
urgvery for removal of gallstones Nov. 14. (The Northwestern Miller 
19, 1957, page 10.) 
MANE Visitors: Callers at the Chicago offices of the Miller 
lederation Nov. 21 were Robert R. Heer, General Mills, Inc., Mi: 
neapolis, and Herman Fakler, MNF vice president, Washington 
Conference Planning: A meeting of the National Food 
Conlerence planning committee Nov. 21 was attended by Howard H. Lamp 
man, executive director of the Wheat Flour Institute. He also met with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation's committee for the expansion 
the agricultural commodity market 


Exchange 


New President: The new president of the Merchant 


Club at Portland is C, B, Lunloe, East Asiatic Co, He succeeds Rich Pennell, 
Ke Grain Corp. Other new officers are R. R. Enloe, Continental Grain Co 
ice president; W. A. Richards, North Pacific Grain Grower secretal 
tr irer; L. C. Fowler, Portland Grain Exchange, assistant secretary, and 

KE. K. Farr, Cargill, Inc., assistant treasurer 


ADM (Canada), Ltd., Elects Directors— 
Walter G. Andrews, St. Paul, Minn., and Warner B. Bishop, Jr., Cleveland 
Oh both officials of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., in the U.S 
appointed directors of Archer-Daniels-Midland (Canada), Ltd 
Daniels, president of ADM, is the chairman of the Canadian compan 


have bee 
Thomas L 
Clyde 


©, Meinhoefer, Toronto, is president, with John H. King, Toronto 
president 

ee MERE ALLAH RRRME TE 
. _WPEG BARLEY WPEG OATS 


[) TAY J LY _ CAR 


LOT 


Dedication Participants: vaking part in we 
ceremonies of the new Merchants Exchange of St. Louis were, left to right 
8. M. Schulein, president of the exchange; Rev. Paul C, Reinert, president 
St, Louis University; Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. Louis; Ray B. Bowden, 
secretary of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; Walter H. Toberman, 
secretary of state of Missouri, and George L. Sparks, chairman of the dedica 
tion committee of the exchange. 


dedication 
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RICE ENRICHMENT PROCESS—Major General Lu Fu-Ning, military at- 
tache, embassy of the Republic of China, opens the final valve of a new rice 
enrichment process developed by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. Looking 
on during the occasion are, left to right, Dr. E. M. Perrott, U.S. Army sur- 
geon general’s office; Dr. R. R. Williams, discoverer of vitamin B,; John T. 
Connor, president of Merck, and Rear Admiral W. L. Knickerbocker, U.S. 
Navy supply corps. 





WFI Program: « , 
Wheat Flour Institute in Minneapolis, Howard H. Lampman, executive 
ind J. A. Mae 
inferred with 


meeting of a special committee of the 
aire 
tor, L. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas Cit) 
Nebraska Mills Co., 


earchers to consider a reorientation of the program of institute 


tier, Consolidated Omaha, c market re 
field services 
iccording to current resources and needs 

term i 


Paul S. Willis. 


srd_ vice 


onsecutlve 


Grocers’ Officials: starting pis 26th « 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., is 


R. Newton Laughlin, president, Continental Baking Co., Inc., is 


president, George H, Coppers, president, National Biscuit Co., remains as 
chairman of the public affairs committee 
Salesman Monored: 4 four saiesman for nearly 50 years 


W. H. Povey has been presented with a traveling bag by his baker-customers 


in the Wallasey, England, Master Bakers & Confectioners Assn, Mr. Pove 
the father of Denis W. Povey, the milling engineer on the staff of Thoma 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, retired recently 

Flour Advisor to Malta: vye covernment of Malta has 
ippointed Arthur E. Price as its flour milling advisor. Mr. Price has been in 
the milling business for 47 years, the last 35 in the service of Spillers, Ltd 
At the time of his transfer to Malta he was the manager of the firm’s mill at 
llesmere Port where he had been located for the past 27 year 
Assistant Manager: tre Prairie Flour Mills Co., which ha 


Idaho, 


manager of 


that Donald Herring 
Herrin a 


will make h 


has announced 
the firm. Mr 
Agriculture 


plants at Lewiston and Orofino 


has been named assistant former in- 


pector for the Idaho Department of 
it the Orofino Grain & Feed Co 


headquarters 


a subsidiary of Prairi¢ 


N em Member. A newlvy-elected member of 
tute of America is Wilbert J. Billigmeier, treasure 


the Controllers Insti 


and controller, Bowman 


siscuit Co., division of the United Biscuit Company of America 


Retirement. jie 





ervice of 60 years with J. & R. Snodgra flour 

millers of Glasgow, Scotland, Robert Innes has retired from the board of 

directors. He has served as president of the Scottish Flour Millers Assn. and 

during the war was an official of the Ministry of Food 

Lake Shipments million bushels total 

- The report also stated that while 

Below Last ¥ ear there are sufficient boats available 

A drop of 80 million bushels in for loading at the Lakehead there can 

grain shipments out of Canadian be no unloading at eastern Canadian 

Lakehead ports was indicated in a ports because elevators there are 


report issued by the Lake Shippers stocked to capacity 
Clearance Assn. To date this season 
some 232 million bushels have moved 
out compared with 312 million the 
same time a year ago. Indications are 
that shipments for the entire season 
will fall far short of last year’s 365 


The first increase in insurance rates 
takes effect Dec. 12 but favorable 
weather could see an extension until 
about Dec. 20. However, ships are 
already observing winter cargo regu- 
lations 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow’s hope?” 


that’s a pretty lofty title, 


W: admit 
young lady. But what we mean is that 
you and the thousands of other farm girls are 
mighty important to this country’s future. 

Whereas your farm background will serve you 
well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s look at your 
future on the farm. 

From our point of view, it looks like a mighty 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so fast, 
people 


will be needing more and more things from the 


cities starting to burst at their seams 
farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. 

Why do we feel you’re so important? You'll 
be tomorrow’s farm homemaker. You'll have 
the job of providing your home with warmth 
and love and happiness. We couldn’t very well 
do without you. 

How will /iving on the farm be? Ask your 
mother how much things have improved on the 
farm just since you were a baby. Then look at all 
the progress that’s already been made in making 
a housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 


Why, right now you can have all the conven- 
iences that any housewife has—even those living 
in the largest cities. And in years to come, 
living should be even more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is booming, 
before the turn of the century there'll be 136 
people to feed and clothe for every 100 today. 
That’s a whale of an increase. And it means a 
tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of 
our farm families. 

But as we said earlier, young lady, without you 
influence, the 


and your future in 


farming 
wouldn’t be nearly so bright. 

Did we say you're “‘tomorrow’s hope?” 

We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

* * > * * a * 

Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that this 
pretty young lady is tomorrow’s hope, and we're 
all counting heavily on her. 

We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up in our 
93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, 


and we know the fine kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 
fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 
her mother has with the stamina of a pioneer, 
the devotion of a saint, and a precious gift of 
love and understanding that defies description, 

Yes, tomorrow looks bright for this young 
princess and her crown 

And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 
our future is bright, too. Through Creative 
Prox essing, Our aim 1s to ¢ hange an ever-increas- 
ing number of raw farm crops into finished 


products people will need and buy 


Van rN 

: CREAT VE Ee 
AMISELIL LS 7 
ape 


23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts, Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 





| 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLPF H. MORRIS & CO, Eas texn Representative, #2 Beaver Street, New Yorks Crry 
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NEW PRODUCT FEATURED—George Pillsbury, vice president of the bak- 
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ery products division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., described a new concentrated fruit 
product, Bubble Berries, to interested bakers in the audience after demonstra- 


tion was over. 


Pillsbury-Cahokia Present Demonstration 


ST. LOUIS 3efore a capacity 
crowd of over 650 bakers and their 
wives, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the 
Cahokia Flour Co. presented a bak- 
ery mix demonstration at Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis. The theme of the 
demonstration was ‘New Horizons in 
Baking,” featuring baked foods made 
from Pillsbury’s bakery mixes 

R. R. Zimmerman, vice president 
of Cahokia Flour Co., welcomed the 
largest gathering of bakers ever to 
issemble for a demonstration in the 
St. Louis area. Mr. Zimmerman intro- 
duced George Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent of the bakery products division 
of Pillsbury, who spoke on the in- 
creased use of Pillsbury bakery mixes 
in the last 10 years. Mr. Pillsbury 
then introduced Ray Thelen, program 
chairman for the demonstration 

Mr. Thelen first presented Keith 
Sscherck, head of the quality control 
lab for the Pillsbury bakery mix 
plant in Springfield, Ill. Mr. Scherck 








NEW PARTY BOOK—William Cash, 
left, marketing director of bakery 
mixes for General Mills, Inc., dis- 
plays the new Betty Crocker Party 
Book for Val Wiley, account execu- 
tive of Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Inc. The new book is a 28-page, il- 
lustrated promotional piece done in 
color. It contains 97 new ideas and 
recipes for preparing foods ranging 
from appetizers to desserts from cof- 
fee time through late television time. 
The book is attached to the Bisquick 
package with a cellophane wrap, and 
is easily removed for handy use and 
filling. Widespread mass distribution 
is planned, and will be supported by 
promotional displays in grocery stores 
and an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. 





discussed the methods used in con- 
trolling both the raw ingredients that 
go into the manufacturing of all Pills- 
bury bakery mixes and the finished 
product 

After this discussion, William Ogil- 
vy, Robert Nonamaker and Mr. The- 
len gave actual demonstrations on the 
methods in using Pillsbury bakery 
mixes 

George Donahoe, manager of Pills- 
bury fruit products sales, explained 
the use of “Bubble Berries" (a con- 
centrated fruit) to the audience, and 
its many varied uses in baked prod- 
ucts. 

The last feature on the program 
was the showing of the movie pro- 
duced by Pillsbury titled ‘“‘“New Hori- 
zons in Baking.” 

After completion of the demonstra- 
tion all guests were invited to din- 
ner 

After the dinner, J. A. Zimmerman, 
president of Cahokia, introduced Wi- 
ley Hargrove, winner of the first Vic- 
tor Zimmerman Memorial Scholar- 
ship Award. This award of $1,000 is 
given to a qualified young man who 
desires a career in the baking indus- 
try, by attending either the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking or Dunwoody 
Institute. Mr. Zimmerman announced 
that after Jan. 1, applications will 
again be available for the second an- 
nual Victor Zimmerman Memorial 
Scholarship presented by Cahokia 
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Capacity Expanded 
By Indian Mill 


LONDON—A repeat order to sup- 
ply flour milling machinery to Cen- 
tury Flour Mills, Madras, India, has 
been completed by Thomas Robinson 
& Son, Ltd. milling engineers of 
Richdale, England 

The mill was equipped by Robin- 
son in 1955 as one of India’s first all- 
pneumatic mills and proved so suc- 
cessful in actual operation that the 
capacity originally anticipated was 
increased by nearly 30%, the firm 
states. The new extensions to the mill 
have still further increased capacity 
while the capacity of the cleaning 
plant has been doubled from 80 to 
160 bu. an hour. 
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CHICAGO Some thoughts about 
iker edits are expressed by the 
Miller National Federation in its 
itest bulletin to member! In gen- 
MN] idvises its members to 

take a 1 look at the situation be- 
re extending any amount of credit. 
Bake! lemands for credit from 
mill et to be at all-time high 
level ve hear frequently, nowa- 
IN] iid. “Thi l not sur- 


prising it ew of the prevailing high 


nterest tes and relative scarcity of 
ne These conditions have made it 
lifficult 1 nany cases tor concerns 
vhich I ‘ not established good 
lit rat to obtain accommoda- 

t it bank Then, too, the general 
tightne money has compelled 
ther ipplier equipment manufac- 
turers for example, to be Il lenient 
th t terms than many of them 
isualls re, and certain bakers have 


‘king elsewhere for op- 


New Factor in Picture 


Phere inother n¢ factor of 

iderable importance behind bak- 

el licit millers for credit exten- 

it is the rapid growth of 

the practice on the part of large 

1 ipermarkets of taking 

their veet time to pay for 

ods. Neat all these people sell 

cel trictly upon a cash basis, 

d yet in the past few years many 

them } dragged their feet bad 

emittances to suppliers 

rt ha reached the point where 

cery iufacture! ur irtually 

f cil the entire operation of many 

( d supermarket Bakers are 

t he numerou rocery sup- 

ple! vho have this problem to con- 

tend witl d many of them have a 

wit i int of ac int recelv- 

il tail merchandisi units 
t all 

Turt from causes to effect, it 

lay occurrence to hear 

ibout id war which has been 

| ble by unduly liberal credit 

tern which have been obtained by 

| In a certain idwestern 

tate t ha been a mystery for a 

iple ul how vholesale 

ker ¢ ild undersell his competition 
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Some Thoughts About Bakery 
Credits Expressed by MNF 


as much as he did. This was solved a 
month or two ago, when this baker 
folded and the principal creditor was 
a miller who was left holding an 
empty flour sack to the tune of a five- 
figure sum. Incidentally, the same 
miller has been selling, mostly for 
cash, several of the other wholesalers 
in the same area who of course were 
both upset and hurt by the unsound 
business antics of the baker. This 
story can be duplicated over and over, 
with a little variation. Some of the 
bakers who are playing it high, wide 
and handsome on the basis of mill 
credits haven't blown up yet, but in 
certain cases they are becoming pro- 
gressively less and less desirable from 
the, standpoint of sound credit admin- 
istration. In a few cases, the baker 
remains in existence only because the 
miller permits him to be. The amount 
of indebtedness in some of these cases 
borders upon the fantastic 


Abuse Can Happen 

“Credit to customers is a well es- 
tablished and well recognized part of 
many business arrangements, and 
when it is handled conservatively and 
properly it performs a valuable ser- 
vice. Like almost all good things, it 
can be abused and it is often abused 
For the most part, the milling indus- 
try has managed its credit practices 
with a fair degree of conservatism 
However, under the lash of competi- 
tion and under the pressure of cus 
tomers, often aided and abetted by 
salesmen or brokers, millers have 
been taking occasional flyers especial- 
ly in recent years. Nearly everyone 
remembers a cracker company which 
cost the industry a sum which ran 
far into six figures two years or so 
ago. During the past year there have 
been several sizable credit losses on 
bakery deals. There are more than a 
few which right now seem destined to 
wind up in the same category. Our 
business is in no shape to absorb 
such losses under present conditions, 
and moreover these deals usually 
harm other and better customers 

“At the risk of enumerating the ob- 
vious, it should be said with consider- 
able emphasis that credits ought to 
be kept strictly under the thumb of 


the company manager, and that all 
requests for accommodations ought 
to cause such questions as these to 
be asked: How much does he owe 
other millers and for how long? How 
much does he owe equipment people 
and for how long? Is he financing 
supermarkets and other outlets to an 
undue extent? How much does he 
owe his bank, and why doesn't the 
bank finance him completely? Is h« 
making any money or just breaking 
even? What is his over-all situation 
as compared with six months ago, a 
year ago and two years ago”? Is this 
a sound business deal from our stand 
point, or is it taking an undue risk 
for the sake of getting an order that 
may be of doubtful value? 

“Unless these and other similar 
questions can be answered satisfac- 
torily, it may prove to be wise to let 
someone else take the gamble,”” MNF 
concluded 
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Secretary of Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange Dies 


WINNIPEG—-James T. Irving, sec 
retary of the Winnipeg Grain Ex 
change, died unexpectedly recently 
Mr. Irving had given 40 years of set 
vice to the exchange. Coming to 
Canada as a boy he was for a short 
time employed by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada at Ft. Wil 
liam. In 1917 he returned to Winnipeg 
to become the exchange’'s assistant 
secretary, He took over the post of 
secretary in December, 1941 

In paying tribute to Mr. Irving's 
years of service Stanley N. Jones, ex 
change president, said “there has been 
no phase of the good, or ill, fortunes 
of the market place with which he 
has not been familiar, or in which he 
has not participated, His counsel and 
experience have been of value to all 
committees, members of the council 
and board of governors and to mern 
bers of the exchange 

Surviving him are his widow, two 
sons, Douglas and Allen, and one sis 
ter. 
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New York Louleville 

P Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kensas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis ft. Worth 
Bufelo Portiend 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipes, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Loulsville 
Omehe Memphis 
Minneapolis Enid 
Galveston 
Buficle Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 4 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















“ROCK RIVER" @¢@ ‘> *_ °° yar “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RWE wecwien 

All Grades— From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 






















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Every baker’s bread is on trial every 





day on the tables of his customers. We 
are ever conscious of this fact when we 
mill POLAR BEAR. We are deter- 
mined to do our full part in maintaining 
our customers’ loaves at the very peak 
of perfection each day. 
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Wettest Corn Crop on Record 
Compounds USDA Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
(Correspondent 


HINGTON Reports coming 


in from U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture surces, from traders and from 
cooperative leaders indicate that the 
corn crop, while of excellent quality 


na ither respects, is the wettest 

ecord. The weather, therefore, is 

( pounding the problems which face 
pl |) administrators at USDA. 

nsiderable part of the corn 

uch major producing states 

is Iowa and Minnesota is running 


than 25% moisture with ex- 

treme cases showing more than 30 
ind sometimes as high as 35%. 

Wet cold weather and snow cover 

ha idded additional problems to 

the farmers in the corn belt which 


iffect the harvest of beans, corn 
ind ryhums 


Pi'ed on top of this analysis is a 
revised report by USDA which con- 
cludes that only around 325 million 
bushels of corn in the commercial 
corn belt reflects compliance with 
the acreage allotments, or about 14% 
f available acreage, 


lransiated into terms of estimated 
el lity for loan at the regular rate, 
USDA officials say they believe only 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











about 150 million bushels of comp! 
ance corn will receive loan prote: 
tion due to high moisture conditior 

USDA officials report that in the 
commercial] corn belt there are about 
one billion bushels of corn which 
ordinarily would have been eligible 
for the low loan protection for cor: 
farmers who did not comply wit 
corn acreage allotments. Of this bil 
lion bushel quantity the officials say 
that approximately 900 million bush 
els of this total is currently ineligible 
for the loan coverage due to high 
moisture. USDA officials say that 
they can do nothing about this con 
dition and that it may be in part 
corrected if the damp weather halt 
and brisk cold weather and wind 
dry down some substantial part of 
the 900 million bushel crop to a point 
where later drying can make it eligi 
ble for loan protection 

Statements expressed here reveal 
that feed manufacturers have thi 
week made country purchases of 
corn as low as 35¢ bushel at country 
points which is said to have repre 
sented some extremely high moisture 
corn and should not be considered 
representative of prevailing price 


High Feed Rate Expected 
USDA officials believe that much 
of the wet corn will be fed out rapid 
ly to animals and that by next sprin 
if winter weather conditions are good 
much of what is now little less than 
wet corn ineligible for loan coverage 
may ultimately be available for loan 
One small virtue of the harvest 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread ts the 


of Lite” 


Staff 


GIBRALIAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


LUT @feyattelitelelicvoM alot ami itil w aoe 


“In the Heart of Kansas" 


Wichita, Kansas 
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condition is that the storage problem 
which faced USDA has now eased 
considerably. The previously expected 
pile-up of new crop sorghums and 
corn posed a.substantia] problem to 
USDA to make room for new crop 
deliveries 

One USDA official forecasts this 
fall will see the largest movement 
of corn on record as farmers try to 
dispose of high moisture supplies 

A top USDA source said that he is 
inclined to doubt any heavy corn 
movement to market will take place. 
He said that farmers will hold and 
crib corn now to get it out of the 
fields and take some short range 
chance that sharp cold weather and 
drying winds may dry down the corn 

and feed out the corn to swine. 
This attitude was in part confirmed 
by trade sources which said in effect 
that a corn price break may come in 
late March when the high moisture 
corn will begin to give patent indi- 
cations that it can’t be marketed 

Some reports indicate that condi- 
tions are probably worse in Minne- 
ota than they are in Iowa 

It seems idle to believe, if these 
forecasts prove accurate, that USDA 
can check a weakening corn market 
and unless there is an orderly liqui- 
dation of wet corn throughout the 
winter, then an early, warm spring 
could bring down a deluge of the 
crop to terminal markets 

USDA, while taking notice of a 
trong demand for feeder cattle and 
feeder pigs, expresses the opinion that 
there are just not enough animals to 
ibsorb the supplies of high moisture 
corn 


Another View 

While the majority of observers 
concur in this evaluation of condi- 
tions, there is another view to be tak- 
en into consideration 

Fred Maywald, manager of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., a ma- 
jor lowa cooperative, reflecting a sur- 
vey of his organization managers, re- 
ports that 77% of his group find the 
corn crop with a moisture content of 
23% or higher. This corn will not 
keep in cribs until next summer with- 
out spoiling, 62% of the managers 
state 

Mr. Maywald accordingly expresses 
the opinion that unless country prices 
improve materially almost 100% of 
eligible corn will go into loan, or that 
presently ineligible corn will be cov- 
ered through purchase agreements in 


CCC Corn Sales 


Due to Continue 


WASHINGTON — The high mois- 
ture condition of the corn this year 
will not stop Commodity Credit Corp. 
corn sales either for domestic or ex- 
port sales, top Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service officials state 

There had been reports that the 
US Department of Agriculture 
planned to halt its sales of corn for 
export and domestic business 

USDA officials stated that now 
more than ever good CCC storage 
corn—corn which is ordinarily sold 
as in danger of going out of condition 

had to be made available, particu- 
larly for the export trade, if it hoped 
to commingle new crop wet corn so 
that exporters can meet an export 
grade, Likewise for the domestic feed 
industry, some feed manufacturers 
do not have stocks of old crop dry 
corn to blend with wet corn and it 
may also be necessary for them to 
have access to dry corn stocks which 
may become available from CCC bin 
sites, it was reported 
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the hope that crib drying will ulti- 
mately bring it into better condition. 
He notes that on Nov. 8-9, high winds 
reduced moisture from 2 to 4% in 
different areas. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Maywald in reporting to his mem- 
bers is arresting—in view of his po- 
sition as a reliable observer of the 
Iowa corn economy. He says that 
heavy loan impounding of eligible 
corn and use of purchase agreement 
options “will make a local market for 
corn that is being forced off the farm 
due to its quality, and with hogs and 
cattle at prevailing levels, local prices 
will range considerably above termi- 
nal values.” 

USDA officials, who usually agree 
with Mr. Maywald’s observations, are 
unwilling to go along with him on 
this occasion. They cite the limited 
eligibility of corn from complying 
acreage—325 million bushels—and the 
expected total of only 150 million 
bushels qualifying for loan. 

USDA officials do not contemplate 
any wide use of purchase agreement 
options above normal. They point up 
this comment with a further obser- 
vation that many farmers would be 
unlikely to gamble the cost of the 
purchase agreement option on ex- 
tremely high moisture corn since the 
cost of drying it down to acceptable 
moisture levels would be unprofitable 
at the loan level for noncompliance 
They also point to the managers who, 
according to the Maywald survey, say 
that high moisture corn would not 
keep in cribs until next summer with- 
out spoiling. 

All this points to a bleak outlook 
for corn prices this winter unless 
USDA can pull a rabbit out of the 
hat. One method which ordinarily 
might be used—that of providing ad- 
ditional storage facilities—seems un- 
available to USDA this year due to 
the inability to store such a large 
part of the crop 

It is not impossible, however, that 
USDA might find it advisable to as- 
sist the corn belt farmers through 
some allowance for drying under 
which they might reach a break-even 
point 

Previously, USDA has given a pre- 
mium on corn delivered with less 
than 14% moisture, and a drying in- 
centive might be promoted to aid 
farmers at this time 
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Philippine Tae 
Still Disturbed 


VANCOUVER— Export flour trade 
between Canada and the Philippines 
is still in an unsettled state, accord- 
ing to marketmen. The disturbance 
stems from action a few weeks ago 
when some Philippine flour importers 
undertook to pick up their require 
ments on an f.a.s. basis, Vancouver 

The importers were able to secure 
non-conference space at $19 ton com 
pared with the going conference rate 
of $25. Other shippers protested to 
the conference and it was agreed 
that the new rate be met. A mini 
mum of $15 ton to Manila was set 
up to the end of November 

The offending shipper has been al- 
lowed to get back into the confer- 
ence on promises of no further “fan 
cy deals.’ The conference has decided 
that the temporary $15 Manila rate 
is too low and announces that ef- 
fective Dec. 1 for a period of 30 days, 
the ocean rate will be 
$22.50 ton 

This rate advance has upset the 
market for future business, but there 
has been substantial Philippine buy- 
ing to take advantage of the lower 
November ‘rate 


increased to 









Calling 
all carts! 





GENERAL OFFICES 408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Reports Net Profit of $455,630 


























Stock Market 
















































































MONTREAL A net profit of “which calls for unusual selling THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
$455,630.45 for the fiscal year which methods in disposing of surplus Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
ended Aug. 31 has been reported by wheat.” stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., The working capital of the firm in- ar — 
in its annual statement to share- creased during the year by $308,- ant 9G Pax 1957 1987 
holders. This compares with a net 58961 and now stands at $6,462.- High Low Close Close 
income of $533,376.30 in 1956. NOs Allied Mills, Inc 30% 26 26 26 < ’ = ‘ 
“It will be Ee that operating 095.68. Allis-Chaimers 36a «(24 26 24 The 'Sitssleas o} tate 
! ye seen 1a peré £ BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31 35% 31 * , 
profits were better than those of the - eee 48% 35 39% 35 Finest Hard W heats 
former year, and this notwithstand- CONFECTIONERY VALUE UP ag t+ a a a | r 
ing a reduction in export sales,”” Ross WINNIPEG—Canada’'s confection- Cont. Baking Co 33% 26 29 26 The only mill in this great inal 
R Hutchi iil eek mammeee ne eet gg gga Pid. $5.50 105 692i market, Universal consistently offers: 
utchison, president and genera ery business, as represented by the — Corn Prod. Ref. Co 32 28 ti’ 28 BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
manager, said in his message to _ factory value of shipments, rose to a a or es em a > ha 
w i 
shareholders record total of $119,455,000 in 1956, Gen Baking Co n : 7 a tr 7 AND DURUM FLOURS 
“The reduced volume on exports up just over 6% from the 1955 total Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 462 40 NIVER 
; a lls, | IVE} SAI 
is largely due to the disturbing effect of $122,630,000, according to the Do- oy : ay ; 42a ? nt ? DULUTH U é . 
of the subsidy program being carried minion Bureau of Statistics mene A tc "aa +H 40 tthe MILLING CO 
. ,we" i r A wilt iscul ° . ' . 
out in the U.S.,” Mr. Hutchison said, AL $7 163% 142 «147. «142 
izer, as 652 422 53% 42% 
1AKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO.. LTD. Pillsbury Mills, Inc 44%“ 39 «40% 39 
The Keewatin Flour Millis Co., Ltd., The Medicine Hat Milling Co., Ltd., Procter & Gamble 52 44 50% 44% 
ond Sunset Milling Co., Ltd. Paaber Oats Co 392 32 34% 32 
Consolidated Balance Sheet os at Aug. 31, 1957, With Comparative Figures os at Aug. 31, 1956 a tok tee ae Oe ee 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1957 1956 Std. Brands, Inc 42% 37 4i' 17% 
Cash on hand and in banks (net) .......... $ 259,836.30 $ 562,715.58 Sterling Drug 35 25 30% 26% 
Investments (market value 1957—$97, 466, 1956—$104,| 165) 1.00 1.00 Sunshine Bisc., Inc 74 65 672 65/4 
Accounts receivable, less reserve ........ 3,032,374.41 2,926,793.09 Un Bisc. of Am 29% 25 28 26' 
Accounts receivable, subsidiary company 46,798.14 133,812.74 Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 24% 40 
Account receivable, affiliated company 97,262.23 - a Ward Baking Co 16% 12 19% 12% 
Advances for account of the Canadian Wheat Board 4,332,352.54 3, 794,464.08 Pid. $5.50 95'e 80 80 
Inventories, valued at the lower of cost or market.. 1,509, 486.97 1,771,735.50 Stock feari? 
cas no rece 
Total current assets 9,278, 111.59 9, 189,521.99 Bid Asked means your 
CURRENT LIABILITIES Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 87 91 
Bank loans, secured 1,934,000 00 1,753,000.00 Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. $7 Pid. 15) na bulk flour is checked before loading 
Accounts payable , ; 515,968.46 630,788.01 General Baking Co., $8 Pid 129! 131 he flour you or he fi et 
Amount due to parent company .....+....eeseerereceeers ; 178,493.92 298,448 iY Bonerel Siti tac "3% Pid. ia” lao T ur you order is the flour you get. 
Provision for federal, provincial and municipal taxes ‘ 187,553.53 153, Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd ih "9 
—— sai ooea; | liter. Chas. Pid 89% 48««92 ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
816,015.91 ; . Pilisbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 89! 90 1S, MINN 
’ : St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. 86 F be senatatnatetanitid 
Working capital 6,462,095 68 6,153,513.07 Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 90 92 
OTHER ASSETS Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid 72 7% 
Investment in operating subsidiary companies, at cost, less 
amount written of ey , : 1 <9. tes H 1.<08. 19° 3 THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Other investments , ’ 
Prepaid expenses 85 788.98 136'568.94 Quotations on baking, milling and allied F L OU R 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange LGM, 4 
Land, water power, buildings, machinery and Nov. Nov 
equipment at cost, less Copracnetinn 15, 22 
applied $7,709,794.48 1957 1957 «1957 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 3,88686,906.20 3,620,688 28 3,821,406 .64 High Low Close Close 
Good-will, trademarks, etc Faerie lal 250,000.00 250,000.00 —— Cc 4 ; 4 ; 
urry Biscul orp /s 
Excess of assets over liabilities ..$12,148,924.68 = $1 1,897,543.72 , mar tee Co ath, $42M 200% 219 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITIES eel ge ’ : 
> et tects jee Pit Wagner Bak. Co., Pid. 104 5! SI 7 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— Stocks not traded of Guay ond Servier 
15,000 7% cumulative shares of $100 each ...$ 1,500,000.00 $ 1|,500,000.00 Bid Asked 
Common stock— ‘ 
Authorized—200,000 shares of no par value ng y Be ave oe ~ ne -- 
_lssued—-147, 6869 shares $2,953, 780.00 at thew York 2 7 28 576 Grain E 15, Mina. 
Earnings retained for use in business—earned Horn & Hardart Corp Telephone ‘FEderal '2-8637 
surplus ceeecese 7,695,144.68 10,648,924 .68 10,397,543.72 of thew York, $5 Pid 93 95% MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
$12,148,924.68 $11,897,543.72 Weaner Baking Co o% 2% 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY: 7 CANADIAN STOCKS 
On customers paper under discount vr , $ 148,056.90 
N N 
Statement of Income and Expenditure for the Year Ended o-, 31, 1957, With Comparative y is. 
Figures for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1956 —1i957 1967 1957 
1957 1956 High Low Close Close 
Goraings from operations before deductions enumerated below $ 870,193.64 $ 692,738.97 Canade Bread 350 250 3.15 3.00 
investment income 7,108.99 4,934.7) a ek. 7 * 50 
Dividends from operating subsidiary company 105,725.00 129,908.75 ; 
Profit on sale of fixed assets 21,864.86 eas |S TOOe Wee a gs Oe 
Pid 50 35 37% 37 
1 ,004,692.69 1,001,148.65 = Catelli Food, A 32019278 
& 40 34 *45 
| Deduct : 
Depreciation ' ; ve 200,954.69 190,044.53 fogs: Bakeries 3% 28 fF aah 
Legal fees ‘eget 992.98 860.13 ‘ 
Executive soteries 40,763.11 58,916.12 "ed ae 
naiers pose es 7421 2! 6943.19 Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 6.005 “aM 
' Int. Mig., Pid 83 3 
Lake of the Woods 
250,131.99 265,563.97 Pid 126 «12202=«123s02D . 
| ape Laat Mig tw hy, CHICAGO'S ONLY 
Provision for estimated income tax er 299,130.25 202.208 38 Pid 93 83 80 Ud 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 LOOP HOTEL WITH 
Net income for year, carried to statement of earned surplus $ 455,630.45 $ 533,376.30 Ogiivie Sieur .. 4 4 26 '/ 7 
Note: The total remuneration received by officers and directors from the operating subsidiary 165 120 120 122 
company amounted to $11,333.45 in 1957 and $10,799.84 in 1956. m, a» SAT 9 19 "40 
} Toronto Elevs 20 \6 16'/ 
: Statement of Earned Surplus o Se — Gages Aas ah hoo 1957, With Comparative Figures Meled Geole, A 16% 18% iS 15% 
“9 1957 1986 Weston, G, A 37% 17% 18, 19 
Balance of previous Ase. 31 $ 7,443,763.72 $ 6,972,018.79 gee = o» o = 
Add __ 
Reserves no longer required 400,133.23 *Less than board lot 
iss ama 1501 Newly Decorated R 
7,443,763.72 7,372,152.02 OREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe . . ee 
Deduct 
Provision for contribution to Benefit Fund with respect to past - Justa step from the 
WOPVIER sea veeeseereseresnrenseserssensesssonssons ‘50,000.00 Directors Elected Stote Street Shopping district, 
7,443,763.72 7,222,115 . . —_ ‘ 
Deduct on MILWAUKEE—Announcement has the La Solle Street financial 
Payment pursuant to pension plan $236,339.14 _ > » elec > j 
Less: Income tex saving thereon .............. 137,089.65 99,249.49 been made of the election of four new section, and all 
directors to serve on the board of gov principal theaters 
aad 7,344,514.23 7,222,152.02 ernors of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn on . 
Net income for year as per statement of income and ex- Inc, They are: Karl] Emmel, Emmel's IVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 
} penditure 455,630.45 533,376.30 Home Bakery, Green Bay, District 2; 
7,600,144 68 7.755.528.32 Charles Benesch, Benesch Bakery of 
Deduct Milwaukee, and Oswald F. Jaeger of 
7 . 
D ~~ ) ‘aici oie the Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
n preferr oc ! ( « 4 3: y 
On common stock ' SEGTZ both to District 3; and John Wintges Randolph, Clark & Lo Selle Sis. 
Jr., Winiger’s Bakery, Prairie du Sac Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
106,000.00 311,764.40 District 4. Elections were not held rr ae 
Balance per consolidated balance sheet ............c.+cceeee $ 7,695,144.66 $ 7,443,763.72 this year in Districts 1 and 5 eletype: (G 1387 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. “Concerted Industry Effort’’ Called for 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET" “siLvER stax” | At Connecticut Bakers Assn. Meeting 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. By GEORGE W. POTTS 3aking Co., New Britain, retiring 
— Northwestern Miller Staff president of CBA, who called for 
— reser . ll fo “closer association with ABA and the 

HARTFORD CONN . call for imanatiend tant | Bake al vs 
concerted effort at local tate and . Cla : al »AKCTS ) Ameri 


~- 9 ae ah _— a 
national levels in a coordinated drive ca ind David T. Duggan, Viking 


, to solve industry problen ind pro Zaking Co., West Hartford, newly 
\ . , elected preside nt 


mote baked foods, was issued by pro 
; gram speakers at the 25th annual Mr. Duggan, in a brief acceptance 
with | convention of the Connecticut Bakers address, stated that “bakers have 
Assn., Inc. The silver anniversary been fast asleep and must wake up 
meeting of the state group was held He saw the bakers letting other in- 
it the Hotel Statler here recently dustries capture their market and 
Calling for ‘‘a positive attitude on declared that they “must spend more 
things we can do,” E. E. Kelley, Jr., money and work out plans to pro 
president of the American Bakers mote the industry.”’ He stated that 
Assn., Chicago, pointed out that “‘it the bakers would have to look to 
pays to work together Nowhere is ABA and ARBA for material to ac j 
this at quite as high a level as where COmplish this goal 
national, state and local groups co- Increased sales from promotion and 
operate towards solution of mutual advertising of Christmas holiday 
problems, he indicated items was the subject of a presenta- | 
Listing the things that can be done tion by Frank Seelinger, Procter & / 


as an industry, he pointed to the need Gamble Distributing Co 30oston, who 
for “a clearing house at the national displayed a wide line of this type 








level to solve problems i Washing baked foods prepared for the meet- 
ton office, indicating that igar leg ing. The products included fruit stol- 
islation alone would pay the ex- len, cranberry pie, graham cracker 
pense,” and an industry relations de- cake, Christmas cookies and fruit | 
partment of ABA which would record cake ) 
ind screen information on labor posi In connection with fruit cake, he 
tions and problems told the baker not to overmix the 
He further called for weekly rec batter, but stay on the under side in 
CANADIAN ords on bread production and con creaming, and bake for about one 
umption and monthly records on hour at approximately 140 Over- | 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR cake as currently compiled by ABA baking makes for a hard, dark cake / 
and encouragement of cooperation of he contended 
wheat growers association He counseled the bakers to set 
In introductory remarks Mr. Kelley prices on their own basis, but be sure 
noted changes in the baking industry to make a decent profit margin. He 
ROLLED OATS in the past 25 years tating that told them that on fruit cake, a strict 
“some of the problems are the ume.’ ly seasonal item, to shoot for a high- 
Among these pfoblems he listed trade er margin of profit than the stand 
practices, cheap bread, chain store ard line of baked specialties 
competition and profits too low for The program concluded with an 
OATMEAL uccessful operation open discussion of the problems pre- 
The great potential for promotion sented by the state health depart- 
in the industry and a sincere appeal ment regulations relative to “readily 
for more support of the Bakers of perishable foods,’”’ with Charles Barr, 
America Program by all bakers was Charles Barr Associates, West Ha 
presented by D. E. McFadden of ven, secretary of CBA, acting as 
ABA moderator 
Mr. McFadden handled the com- The discussion centered around a 
—s mentary for a series of projected film section of tate health department 
strips illustrating the promotion work regulation No. 121 which states that 
° - for the industry in public relation ‘all readily perishable food shall 
in 00 our consumer advertising and education pe kept at or below 50°, or above 
and consumer services on a national 140° at all times until served to con ; 
basis 


sumers ind the problems this regu 
Mill Li 4 rs | Following the presentation, he — jation poses for bakers 

| »y Imite showed the color film “Your Daily os , 
The convention concluded with a 


tread,” uced ; distribute I 
Bread,’ produced and di ited by cocktail party sponsored by the allied 


the Bakers of America Program 











Mills and AN ALGARY - MOOSE JAW « SASKATOON division of CBA, and the silver anni ' 
WINNIPE RONI , tielt MONTREAL + MONCTON Need for Cooperation versary banquet followed by enter 
EASTERN i7R RIENTA RI OFFICE. VANCOUVER The theme of need for cooperation tainment and dancing. Awards to 
in the industry was reiterated by winners in the decorated cake con 
Charles R. Hoffmann, the Hoffmann test were distributed at the banquet 
} 
- A. rs 
A vv = 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | 






Cable Address Sai ALL | 
“HASTINGS” BAe commu , ) 
WILLING Bf COMPA CABLE CODES : 

Montreal 29d USED 


“en oe 
eaebrteee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour { 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ic Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat } 
Saskatchewan and Alberta | 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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September Flour Production 
In Canada Swings Upward 


TORONTO—For September, the 
second month of the current crop 
year, Canadian flour mills reported 
an output of 3,373,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,194,000 sacks in Sep- 
tember, 1956. The volume for August 
amounted to 3,151,879 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,448,697 sacks in Au- 
gust, 1956. 


Mills reporting for September aver- 
aged 78.5% of their combined rated 
capacity of 179,000 sacks daily during 
a 24-day working period. In August 
they worked 65% of their combined 
rated capacity of 179,622 sacks for a 
27-day working period 

Wheat milled during September 
amounted to 7,630,000 bu., including 
607,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat 
In September, 1956, wheat milled 
amounted to 7,233,000 bu. of which 
482,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in September amounted to 
259,000 sacks, compared with 204,000 
sacks in September, 1956. In August 


production of this type of flour was 
263,000 sacks. 

Millfeed production during Septem- 
ber, 1957, was 58,000 tons, compared 
with 55,000 tons produced in Sep- 
tember, 1956. The breakdown of the 
present total is bran 25,000 tons; 
shorts 25,000 tons, and middlings 
8,000 tons. 

Exports of. Canadian flour for Sep- 
tember, 1957, amounted to 1,191,300 
sacks, compared with 1,076,815 sacks 
during August. In September, 1956, 
exports were 1,367,087 sacks. Total 
exports for the August-September 
period were 2,268,115 sacks, while 
for the similar period of last year, 
exports totaled 2,666,821 sacks 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during September, 1957, 
totaled 700,408 sacks, compared with 
691,259 sacks in September, 1956. For 
the first two months of the current 
crop year exports to Commonwealth 
countries amounted to 1,339,305 
sacks, while for the corresponding 
period of last year, exports to these 
countries were 1,463,284 sacks 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 








———— 1957.58 —____ 1956-57. 
Commonwealth countries: September Two months September Two months 

U. K veo . 447,170 863,817 468,304 942,506 
Africa— 

CPUs Tees FORD co cacecctccncnadnn, 066605 — 8=—<—ités rw. =2CCl Ce 

PO ccstvavenscadisoecessneesess  “simas ee ° A 1,926 

Gold Coast ° 31,120 48 691 39,293 66,405 

Nigeria ° 1,869 4,514 7,199 12,525 

Sierra Leone ioe 9,650 20,513 4,180 14,440 
Asiao— 

Hong Kong — 18,971 30,32! 13,920 45,755 

india ; 5 8,850 6,850 7, ee 

Malaya and Singapore : 6,421 20,172 7,200 19,417 

Pakistan ‘ ones 50 oo 86=6—0S”-—“‘i“—:—C 
Europe— 

Gibraltar nko 2,688 5,600 7,840 
North America— 

Bahamas ° , 4,788 16,283 6,593 14,710 

Barbados ‘ 8.345 17,114 9,552 17,8860 

Bermuda , 2,537 6,343 5,052 8,069 

British Honduras . 20 308 310 1,078 

Jamaica 62,124 102,830 29,970 110,614 

Leeward and Windward Islands 34,714 68,232 20,377 47,805 

Trinidad and Tobago ee 54,047 109,387 56,038 110,664 
Oceanio— 

Fiji ; 60 +#;«*i # 4 itwsesn, ° OReeene 
South Americo— 

British Guiana oe 9,722 18,282 14,871 36,856 
Total commonwealth countries 700,408 1,339,305 691,259 1,463,284 
Foreign countries: 

Africa— 

Azores and Madeira aeecs 655 TIT? 2,901 

Belgian Congo 5,560 8.795 18,390 46,739 

SEEGER woscecabeteccenaccoesabegnes sehen eeenes 150 662 

Morocco 3,300 

Portuguese East Africa ee 770 , 1,540 

Portuguese West Africa 3,675 3,675 1,705 2,105 
Asiao— 

Arabia 1,498 1,946 1,640 3,376 

Japar 32,500 68,700 42,194 68,731 

Lebanon 325 325 68.624 66,624 

Philippine Islands 202,850 345,180 108,000 348,228 

Portuguese Asia 1,430 12,540 3,491 5,491 

Syria 360 360 99 

Thailand 19,975 28,600 4,475 19,725 
Europe— 

Belgium 2,240 20,181 21,795 35,593 

Denmark ee ee 3,565 3,965 

Greece : 573 

iceland 1,400 3,500 tour 

Italy beeee : 500 

Netherlands yr rrT ee 280 490 

Portugal ; 400 1,400 3,520 6,140 

Sweden essen 66! ° ovoee 

Switzerland 60 ; 

Yugoslavia 1,000 
North Americo— 

American Virgin Islands ° os . 20 980 1,685 

Costa Rica 16,875 27,925 16,677 5,584 

Cuba 11,154 12,754 20,600 21,400 

Dominican Republic 25,1865 36,760 12,550 22,650 

El Salvador oa 2,250 10,800 7,650 17,670 

French West Indies 150 700 165 235 

Guatemala 900 3,399 2,811 7,701 

Hait 11,220 20,090 5,536 9,636 

Honduras 700 2,550 1,700 3,316 

Netherlands Antilles 7,191 11,644 4,197 9,243 

Nicaragua 4,515 11,190 11,096 22,121 

Panama 10,995 12,645 5,940 9,075 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 1,360 1,380 900 1,439 

U. § 47,531 110,376 47,801 68,723 
Oceania— 

French Oceania 2,512 6,613 6,613 

Guam 800 800 1,050 1,550 
South America— 

Colombia 2,100 5,054 6,700 17,050 

Peru 800 800 700 700 

Surinam 2,657 10,240 6,710 7,410 

Venezuela 72.2% 149,403 217,603 259,774 
Total foreign countries 490,892 928,810 675,628 1,203,537 
Grand total 1,191,300 2,268,115 1,367,087 2,666,621 


Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 





Uf its Ogiluie- tts good! 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


_ 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 











CANADA'S 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Scientist Says Adding Lysine to Wheat 
Foods May Curb Protein Malnutrition 


CLEVELAND The American Pub- 
lic Health Assn. has been told that 
the problem of protein malnutrition, 
responsible the world over for physi- 
call retarding human beings, may 
be answered with the aid of such 


man-made amino acids as lysine, 
Dr. N. W. Flodin, nutrition scien- 


tist with KF. IL. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., Ine., explained to public health 
officia ittending the association's 
5th ial meeting here that sup- 
plementation of flour with lysine can 
convert the “low efficiency” protein 
found in bread and wheat cereals in- 
to “high efficieney” protein similar to 
that it it or milk 

Thi iccomplished, he said, by 
addit ist one-quarter pound of ly- 
sine essential amino acid or build 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.$.W., AUSTRALIA 


Caste Appness, “GILLESPIE,” Syvpney 
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iNTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cable Gores,” Melbourne 
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ing block of protein 
wheat flour 

Dr. Flodin illustrated the adverse 
effects of low-efficiency protein diets 
by describing experiments with labo 
ratory animals and observations of 
humans living on similar diets. Rats 
receiving low efficiency proteins 
mainly from wheat sources, suffered 
from poor bone and body growth 
Humans with no better diets show 
similar effects—-subnormal! weight in 
infancy, retarded growth and bone de- 
velopment in childhood and small 
adult size, he reported. 


to 100 pounds of 


One of the most damaging results 
of low efficiency protein diets, he con 
tinued, is the depletion of body en- 
zyme systems required to convert 
food calories into energy or physical 
work. “This is the greatest economic 
incentive we have for making strenu 
ous efforts to improve protein effi 
cieney,"’ Dr. Flodin said 

Lysine supplementation would not 
only benefit people in many “protein 
poor” areas of the world where wheat 
foods are dietary staples, but would 
also aid people in the U.S., Dr. Flodin 
said. He stated that dietary surveys 
and medical studies have shown in 
adequate protein intake in important 
segments of our population—-includ- 
ing children, pregnant women, aboles- 
cents, the aged and underprivileged 


Improvement Cited 
“Bread and other cereal foods cur- 
rently supply 20 to 40% of the pro 
tein consumed by individuals in these 
groups,” Dr, Flodin stated. “An in 
crease in the efficiency and quantity 
of protein provided by these cereal 
foods would contribute toward im 
proved growth, muscle development 
vigor and general well-being 

Discussing the economic considera 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
“Supses" 1 B¥4 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














_.-. JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


(4k) em” GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
Y 


4 / Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
“ VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


CABLE ADORESS "“JAMESRICH" 








PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





4 Specialists in Miting 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 


LIMITED 





TORONTO. CANADA 


tions of supplementation with lysine, 
Dr. Flodin said that it is possible to 
produce this amino acid at a price 
equivalent to low cost protein ingredi- 
ents such as non-fat dry milk. How- 
ever, he pointed out that a combina- 
tion of lysine and dry milk further 
provides a greater improvement in 
the protein value of bread than either 
ne alone 

‘The amount of lysine added—-one- 
quarter pound of the monohydrochlo 
ride per 100 Ib. of flour—-is just about 
ufficient to restore the amount of 

ailable lysine that is lost from 
whole wheat in milling to white flour 
ind baking into bread,” Dr. Flodin 
noted, Thus, he said, enrichment of 
wheat foods with supplementary ly 
ine follows the restoration principle 
established in the enrichment of 
white flour with B-vitamins and 
iron. 

Definition Given 

Dr. Flodin defined a high-efficiency 
protein as one which produces a rela- 
tively high yield of tissue protein 
when fed to a human. Examples are 
the proteins in milk, meat, fish or 
eggs which have two or three times 
‘rreater efficiency than those found in 
most vegetable foods 


The efficiency of a protein is gov 
erned primarily by its pattern or rel- 
ative proportions of essential amino 
acids--those which must come from 


food sources. In wheat, it is lysine 
that is the amino acid in short sup- 
ply, limiting the protein efficiency of 
vheat foods 

“Means of markedly improving pro- 
tein efficiency by applying modern 
knowledge of protein and amino acid 
supplementation are at hand, either 
ilready known or in the process of 
being worked out,” Dr. Flodin con- 
cluded. “There is a crying need for 
immediate application of this knowl- 
edge for the benefit of a _ protein- 
hungry world,” 


More Fortification 


Urged to Improve 
Cereal Foods 


NEW YORK-—The nutritional value 
of cereal foods, already considerable 
could be improved still further by 
adding other nutrients which are in 
hort supply in many American diets 
according to a suggestion made here 
at a meeting of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists by Dr. C. L. Wrenshall, di- 
rector of technical service of Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. Dr. Wrenshall said 
that fortification of cereal products 
with vitamin B, and B,, and the amino 
icid L-lysine could help offset certain 
deficiencies in U.S. diets 

In noting the nutritional contribu- 
tion of cereal foods, Dr. Wrenshall 
showed that for 4% of the food dol- 
lar, enriched bread already provides 
from 7 to 18% of a number of impor- 
tant nutrients. “Five cents worth of 
bread,” he said, “supplies from 10 to 
20% of the adult daily requirements 
of such important nutrients as vita 
mins B, and B,, niacin, iron, calcium 
ind protein.” According to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, much of 
this nutritional value comes from the 
enrichment mixtures added to flour or 
bread, Dr. Wrenshall noted 

But, Dr. Wrenshall said, govern- 
ment surveys and the views of nutri- 
tional authorities point to the fact 
that “Nutritional deficiencies are still 
commonplace in the U.S.” He report- 
ed that a recent study conducted by 
USDA showed that diets in 3 out of 
every 10 households are deficient in 
calcium, and 1 out of every 10 fam- 
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ilies does not eat enough food con- 
taining iron, niacin and protein. 

“Cereal protein,” Dr. Wrenshall 
said, “is deficient in L-lysine as com- 
pared with animal proteins. The addi- 
tion of the correct amount of L-lysine 
improves the quality of the cereal, 
making it comparable in biological 
value to animal protein.” 

It has been reported, for example, 
that nine slices of standard white 
bread are comparable to one egg in 
protein value. But preliminary inves- 
tigations show, Dr. Wrenshall said 
that “it takes only five slices to reach 
this protein level when L-lysine is 
added.” 

Reason for Addition 

Vitamin Bu, once known as “animal 
protein factor,” is not normally pres- 
ent in vegetab!e foods, Dr. Wrenshall 
indicated, “but it assists in the full 
utilization of protein and should be 
added to make cereal foods more com- 
plete.”’ 

Vitamin B, is especially important 
to the diet, Dr. Wrenshall said, “be- 
cause it is an essential factor in pro- 
tein metabolism. Vitamin B, is large 
ly removed in the milling of grain 
and should be restored, as there is in- 
creasing evidence that American diets 
are marginal in this vitamin.” 

“Although the need for this vita- 
min has been demonstrated, scien 
tists have yet to determine “minimum 
daily requirements,” Dr. Wrenshall 
said. ‘However, recent data suggest 
that Vitamin B, requirements may be 
greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire— 


Analysis of Problems 
In Foreign Market 
Published by USDA 


WASHINGTON An analysis of 
1957 record U.S. agricultural exports 
and the problems American agricul- 
ture faces in expanding the foreign 
market are shown graphically in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service annual 
chart book, which has been published 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 

The publication, “Maintaining High 
Level U.S. Agricultural Exports,” 
shows that export quantity and vol- 
ume set new records for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. Export records 
were set for wheat, rice, soybeans and 
edible vegetable oils. Cotton exports 
were the highest since 1934 

Situation highlights, as shown by 
the publication's 57 charts and maps 
show that (1) American agricultural 
exports in fiscal year 1957 were the 
equivalent of the production of 60 
million acres, and (2) products equi- 
valent to the output of one acre in 
five of U.S. cropland moved to for- 
eign consumers 

Factors supporting high exports 
are: abundant U.S. supplies; eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity 
abroad; Commodity Credit Corp 
sales for export at competitive world 
prices; sales for foreign currencies 
under Public Law 480, and lower 
production of some crops abroad 

The problems in maintaining high 
U.S. agricultural exports are great, 
as shown in the chart book. Gold and 
dollar reserves are down in some 
countries, with resulting less financial 
ability to buy U.S. farm products, and 
other economic signs pointed toward 
lower U.S. agricultural exports in 
fiscal year 1957-58 

Single copies of “Maintaining High 
Level U.S. Agricultural Exports” are 
available from Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C 
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MINNEAPOLIS—The Internation- 
al Milling Co. has announced the pro- 
motion of M. Arnold Miller as direc- 
tor of plant revenue planning with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Miller has been in Minneapolis as 
general manager of International’s 
millfeed sales department since 1955 

He began with International in 
1938 and held several positions in the 
company’s accounting department. In 
1948 he was made assistant to the 
production manager at the company’s 
mill at Humberstone, Ont., Canada, 
and in 1950 he was made assistant 
plant manager at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
Canada. In 1953 he became manager 
of millfeed sales for Canada and In- 
ternational’s eastern division. 

Replacing Mr. Miller as general 





Industry Group to 
Help Kansas State 
Replace Equipment 


ST, JOSEPH, MO The Feed 
Technology Advisory Committee has 
agreed to help Kansas State College 
replace certain equipment and sup- 
plies lost in a fire on the college cam- 
pus Aug. 25 

Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, chairman of the committee, 
said the advisory group voted to al- 
locate $1,700 from funds in the com- 
mittee treasury to the feed technol- 
ogy program at Kansas State for the 
purchase of tools and equipment lost 
in the fire. Mr. Dannen said the 
money would be made available after 
the college milling department had 
spent $2,000 allocated for this pur- 
pose from emergency funds of the 
state of Kansas. 

Total loss in the fire which gutted 
East Waters Hall and completely 
destroyed the pilot ftour mill was 
estimated at $1.5 million. The feed 
mill escaped damage, but class rooms 
and laboratories used by the feed 
technology students were destroyed 
and necessary equipment and supplies 
were lost 

Kansas dees not carry insurance 
on state-owned facilities and tem- 
porary help for the college was sup- 
plied from the governor's emergency 
fund, which was not sufficient to 
cover all needs. The state legislature 
meets in January, at which time the 
legislators will be asked to provide 
rebuilding appropriations. 

Mr. Dannen also announced that, 
because of the fire and the absence 
of Dr. John Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed 
milling technology, who is making a 
European trip for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the annual ad- 
visory committee meeting at the col- 
lege would be postponed until Janu- 
ary. 


manager of millfeed sales in Minne- 
apolis will be Edward H. Schlachter, 
presently southwestern division mill- 
feed sales manager at Kansas City, 
Kansas. Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 
Mr. Schlachter has been with the 
company since 1945 at Minneapolis 
and Buffalo and was transferred to 
North Kansas City in 1954 to assume All Grades 
his present position 
Robert D. Anderson will replace RYE FLOUR 
Mr. Schlachter as millfeed sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division. 
He has been assistant plant manager 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


ahr onentmecmen Sonne: GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
W 
PL 480 Corn Sale ATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Authorized for Mexico 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of an authorization to 
Mexico to finance the purchase of 
$7,662,000 worth of yellow corn from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

The authorization was issued under 
the agreement with Mexico announced 
on Oct. 23. It provides for the pur- 
chase of approximately 150,000 metric 
tons of yellow corn, in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, of grade and 
quality to be as specified in contracts 
between importers and suppliers. 
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Clean Grain Practices Vary, 
Survey in Washington Shows 


By Merrill D. Sather 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 


and 


David W. Walker 
Washington State College 


Controlling insects in stored grain 
in Washington cost some storage 
operators practically nothing while 
others had costs as high as 24%¢ per 
bushel, according to information com- 
piled in a survey conducted by the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. in cooperation with the Wash- 
ington State College department of 
entomology. 

In general, control costs per bushel 
decreased with increased storage 
capacity. Twenty-seven firms with 
combined capacity equal to 20% of 
the state’s country grain storage, and 
representing a geographical cross 
section of Eastern Washington's pub- 
lic grain storage facilities answered 
questionnaires on the crop years, 
1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955-56 

The survey objective was to provide 
the state’s clean grain researchers 
with information on methods used 
and costs involved in preventing in 
sect infestations in stored grain. Spe- 
cifically it was designed to find out 
what economic losses occur and where 
research and extension emphasis 
should be placed; also to determine, if 
possible, if preventive measures were 
more economical than control meas- 
ures, 

Survey respondents included firms 
storing 76,000 bu. annually and ranged 
upward to firms handling as much as 
7,700,000 bu. per year. Control costs 
ranged from nil to 2%¢ bu., with the 
higher costs in the smaller plants 
This wide range in costs is partly due 
to the common practice of turning 
grain to break up localized insect in- 
festations and to cool, condition, or 
blend grain. 

Depending on capacity, amount in 
storage, and a number of other condi- 
tions, many elevator operators will 
turn grain rather than fumigate. In 
many cases it results in cost savings 
and also avoids health hazards coin- 
cident with fumigation 


Opinions and estimates on costs of 
turning grain vary widely. Many ele- 
vator operators consider electricity 
and labor as normal overhead and do 
not charge them against the cost of 
insect control. They reason that 
power costs would not exceed mini- 
mum monthly charges and that labor 
would be a normal maintenance cost 
anyway. 

An earlier study in 1955 by Dr. H. 
S. Telford and David W. Walker, both 
of Washington State College, depart- 
ment of entomology, revealed that a 
single turning would cost as much as 
0.6¢ bu. for labor and operational 
costs. 

The grain dealers’ survey revealed 
that insect control measures thought 
to be most satisfactory in order of 
use were: fumigating, turning, simul- 
taneous turning and fumigating, and 
residual bin sprays. Most operators 
thought a combination of turning and 
fumigating more satisfactory for con- 
trolling stored-grain insects, while 
others preferred the cold weather 
turning procedure. 

An additional query was made rela- 
tive to sources of contamination, and 
insects were found most troublesome 
in 23 of the 27 cases. Birds and 
rodents were the worst source of con- 
tamination in 3 and 2 cases, respec- 
tively. 

Total costs of insect control will 
vary among operators depending on 
grain moisture, length of storage 
time, and type of storage structure, 
to name a few. Grain moisture and 
length of storage period seem to be 
the more important considerations. 
Flat storage is conducive to greater 
insect problems than upright or tank- 
type storage. This is probably due to 
the larger grain surface. Infestations 
tend to develop in “hot spots” near 
the surface of the grain, and with 
time will spread throughout the grain 
mass. This phenomenon would there- 
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fore understandably present a greater 
threat to grain in flat storage as a 
direct result of the increased surface 
area. 


A Growing Problem 


Insect control has not been an im- 
portant consideration in construction 
or maintenance in past years, even 
though the hazard of insect damage 
in grain storage was recognized in the 
early 1940’s. However, with the ad- 
vent of newer governmental restric- 
tions and reduced contamination tol- 
erances, these problems have present- 
ed greater responsibilities to storage 
operators. 

Control costs in the Pacific North- 
west are low by comparison with rec- 
ommended procedures in other grain 
producing areas of the U.S. 

A dry maturity and harvest season 
coupled with prolonged periods of 
cool, relatively dry storage periods for 
the most part account for the favor- 
ably low costs. 

Infestations by internal feeders 
have been uncommon in the area, but 
have been seen more frequently in 
the past year. The granary weevil and 
rice weevil are seldom seen and the 
lesser grain borer has been reported 
only once in the State of Washington. 
Likewise, the Mediterranean flour 
moth and the Angomois grain moth 
are not common, 

Bran bugs comprise the greater 
proportion of commercial storage in- 
festation. The red flour beetle, saw- 
toothed grain beetle and flat grain 
beetle are seen most often. 

Although these insects do little 
damage directly, they pose a consid- 
erable secondary threat to the keep- 
ing qualities of grain. 

How They Threaten 

First, their presence in grain is 
sufficient to cause downgrading un- 
der present standards. Secondly, and 
perhaps most important, is the con- 
tribution insects make toward favor- 
able environment for mold growth. 
Metabolic water from insect activity 
plus moisture migration from the 
grain mass often combine to create a 
favorable condition for sprouting. 
Caking and musty odors may precede 
sprouting. Any of the three factors 
could contribute to downgrading and/ 
or increased handling costs. 

The size of storage facility is an 
important factor in costs of insect 
control. Most commercial elevators in 
Washington are between 100,006 and 
300,000 bu. capacity, with many still 
larger. Management is often able to 
employ a full-time man to continu- 
ously observe grain condition and per- 
form other maintenance tasks in a 
large plant. Thus the grain can be 
watched more closely and minor in- 
festations can be eradicated before 
they reach advanced proportions. 

Finally, maintenance standards and 
inspection procedures vary consider- 
ably among grain handlers. Some op- 
erators do not regularly inspect their 
grain from the time of harvest until 
it is sold. This group relies on box- 
car fumigation as the sole means of 
insect control, and often are success- 
ful. However a single unsuccessful 
season could provide the necessary in- 
centive for a change in procedure. 

Most commercial storage operators 
have instituted a system of regular 
inspection for insect presence and 
damage. Although inspection frequen- 
cies vary, most have settled on a 
monthly schedule followed by more 
frequent checks if trouble is incurred. 
This method pays off in decreased 
control costs. 
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SELF-RISING BOOK — Here is the 
Betty Crocker Self-Rising Book which 
General Mills, Inc., is offering to con- 
sumers of Gold Medal self-rising 
flour. 


GMI Is Offering 
Self-Rising Book 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills 


Inc innouncir two holiday cook 
( ffers to consumer of Gold 
Med Flour 
Durir Novembe ind December 
Gold Medal Flot icl regular and 
f ! will pr de consumers 
the opportunity to obtain the 
Bett Crocker Cookie Carnival Book 
I Betty Crocker Self-Rising 
B 
The Betty Crock if-Rising Book 


first recipe bool f this scope 
f-rising flour. It contains many 


for a wide iriety of baking 


ind it wa epared after 
requests were received from 
nakers across the country 
By mailing in the rtificate from 
the specially marked 10 Ib. sacks, the 
nsumer will receive either book 
With a certificate from two and 
five-pound sacl the book can be ob 
tained for 25¢. With the 25 Ib. and 
lat zes, the bool packed inside 
the } 
The Cookie Carnival Book feature 
hou witl instructions 
Ids ind pecial offer 
wheret consun can obtain i 
inner cardboat tructure for 
thei vn attractive cookie house 
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491 Million Lb. 
Food Is Donated 
In First Quarter 


WASHINGTON Food donations 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture totaled 490.8 million pounds in 
the fiscal year's first quarter, from 
Ju’y through September. These dona- 
tions thftough the direct distribution 
program conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service were 305% 
less than in the first three months 
of the previous fiscal yeat 

The amount of food distributed in 
this country was 40.6% less than in 
the same period last year, while quan- 
tities donated for distribution abroad 
were down 26 2° Food distribution 
in this country totaled 125.5 million 
pounds, while foreign distribution 
amounted to 365.3 million pounds for 
the quarter-yeat 


Reduction Explained 


Several factors account for the re 
duction in quantities of surplus foods 
distributed this year, as compared to 
the same period a year ago. USDA's 
active surplus disposal program has 
exhausted its stocks of some com 
modities and sharply reduced inven- 
tories of othe As a result, many 
commodities distributed in the first 
quarter of last year were not avail 
able, or available in smaller amounts 
this year. No canned and frozen pork 
was available and stocks of dry 
beans, butter ivailable for 
donation were down sharply 

Another factor accounting for the 
recuction in commodity distribution is 
the reduction in the number of needy 
persons receiving donated foods The 
number of actual recipients in Sep 
2,609,937, was down 
929 3R4 persons re- 


ind rice 


tember this year 
11% from the 
ceiving donated foods in September, 
1956 

Quantities of surplus foods distrib 
uted to schools in this country for 
use in school lunch programs were 
down 25.6%, at a total of 53.7 million 
pounds for the quarter-year, Distribu- 


tion to needy persons in institutions 


totaled 23.6 million pounds, down 
20.0% from a year ago. Distribution 
to needy person in family units 


dropped 56°, from the previous year 
to a total of 48.2 million pounds 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





November 


Nov. 28—Ohesapeake Section, 
Amertcan Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Nov. 80-——District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas Clty, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


December 
Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, St. Louls, Mo.; 


sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Dec. 18-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 
Magerkurth, OC & G Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


1958 
January 


Jan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohlo; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Jan. 15—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec., J. C. Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Blidg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec.,, Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 28-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Jan, 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 

Jan, 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Jan. 830—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan, 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















MILLER 


February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 123 
8. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Blidg., Denver 2, 
Colo, 


Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 26, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, National Reta‘! Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Hit. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ol. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 


The Bullete 74 Boa na 





1958 

Jan. 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 

Feb. 1-March 31—-Good Breakfast 
Months 

Feb. 3-9—-National Weight Watch- 
ers Week 

Feb. 14-24 National Advertised 
Brands Week 

March 1-31 Buttermilk jread 
Sales Month 

April 1-30—-Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival 

April 13-19--Brand Names Week 

May 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 

May 18-24—-World Trade Week 

July 1-31 National Hot Dog 
Month 

July 1-31—-Rye Bread Sales Month 

Aug. 1-31 National Sandwich 
Month 

Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month 

Sept. 1-30 Protein Bread Sales 
Month 

Oct. 6-12 International Pizza 
Week 

Oct. 16-25 National Macaroni 
Week 

Oct. 20-27 National Doughnut 
Week 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week 

Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month 

Dec. 1-31—-Holiday Butter Cookie 


Time 
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Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


April 


April 7-11-~American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 8S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 19-21 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., Joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


June 


June 19-28—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 
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HERE COMES SANTA—General Mills, Inc., has designed this colorful holi- 
day display for bakers to brighten their windows and increase sales. The main 
feature consists of several gay cartons of cookies cut in the shapes of Santa 
Claus and his reindeer. The cartons can be filled with bright plastic bags of 
cookies. Printed on the bags are cheerful pictures of Santa. The promotion kit 
is backgrounded by the merchandising poster visible behind the display. 





Prices for Wheat 


Seen as Steady 
For December 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Steady 
prices for wheat through December 
ire in prospect, according to the 
monthly report on the Kansas agri- 
cultural situation which is prepared 
by the department of agricultural 
economics at Kansas State College 
Pressure of a large grain sorghum 
crop continues to encourage the 
practice of moving wheat out of 
torage to make room for grain sor- 
ghum, the report said. Support pro- 
grams and export volume are expect- 
ed to dominate the market in Decem- 
be! 

Wheat placed under the support 
program was larger during the 
month ending Oct. 15, 1957, than dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year 
earlier with more than 55 million 
bushels being placed under price sup- 
ports. This compares with 35 million 
bushels during the comparable period 
in 1956. Although the total amount 
placed under support since July has 
been smaller than during the com- 
parable period of 1956, the wheat 


crop also was smaller. A scarcity of 
free wheat supplies (wheat not under 
supports) may cause an advance in 
prices during early spring months. 


However, such advance if they oc- 
cur, are likely to be small and of 
hort duration 

Export volume so far this season 
has declined when compared with 
quantities exported during the com- 
parable period a year earlier. Official 
estimate place this figure at 400 
million bushels for the entire 1957-58 
eason. Although this would be more 
than one-fifth less than 1956-57 vol- 
ume, it would still be twice the long- 
time ive! 


ige 


Continued favorable rowth of 
wheat planted for 1958 harvest exerts 
downward pressure on the market 
This factor, combined with reportedly 
widespread over-planting of allot- 
ments and a lower price support rate 
for the 1958 wheat crop, will be felt 
increasingly in the market as the 
season progresses 


Steady t 


» lower prices for feed 


grains are in prospect during De- 
cember. 

Official crop estimates indicate a 
near-record size corn crop, record 
grain sorghum and barley crops and 
an average oats crop harvested or 
to be harvested in 1957. In total ton- 
nage, the 1957 feed grain crop is a 
new record. In addition, the supply 
of old crop grain on hand is also of 
record size 

By-product feed supplies will be 
large during the coming year, based 
in part on the largest soybean crop 
of record. This year’s hay crop was 
a record. Pastures also are generally 
good, 

It is beginning to be recognized 
that feed supply replaces wheat as 
the number one agricultural surplus 
problem. Late fall rains, high mois- 
ture corn and grain sorghum and 
generally unfavorable weather has 
resulted in much delay in the fall 
harvest. These factors, if they con- 
tinue in severe form, may add to 
price strength by mid-summer by 
destroying part of the crop. However, 
in December the main effect of these 
adverse conditions will be to push 
prices still lower, the report § con- 
cluded 


Corn Preducts ‘Counte 
Funds to 75 Schools 


NEW YORK-—Seventy-five Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have 
been awarded gifts ranging from $100 
to $2,000 by Corn Products Refining 
Co. The grants were in recognition 
of the contribution made to the com- 
pany’s success by the _ institutions 
that had schooled company personnel. 

Unrestricted donations were pro- 
portioned among the various institu- 
tions according to the number of 
people now with Corn Products who 
attended those schools. Contributions 
were based on a point system. Both 
private and tax-supported colleges 
were included, with gifts doubled for 
privately supported schools 

The largest private school award 
went to Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, which was attended by 41 
current Corn Products people. The 
largest donation to a tax-supported 
school was made to the University 
of Illinois, alma mater of 63 Corn 
Products people 








of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 





Flour rriills 6} Ametica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 








“DURAMBER” p Peni i 
SEMOLINA 


| 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected m4 AS t 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
There's None Better/ 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service * Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Army Withdraws 
Premium Work Ban 


After MNF Protest 


CHICAGO A notice has gone out 


to the trade from the Army's Chica- 
go Military Subsistence Market Cen- 
ter that the overtime restriction 


clause has been rescinded, This action 


follows a protest of the clause by the 
Millers National Federation and by 
other industries 

Karly last month the army's flour 
buying office notified all suppliers 


that on and after Oct, 10 flour pur- 


chase contracts would contain a pro- 
Vision that work under such con- 
tracts could not be performed during 
hours when any type of premium pay 
rate was in effect. The provision fur- 
ther restricted the services of govern- 
ment inspectors to non-premium 
hour 

MNF filed a protest to this pro- 
cedure, pointing out that it was of 
questionable legality, and, further- 


more, that if mills were restricted to 
one shift operations the result would 
be substantially increased flour prices 

“There seems to be no doubt that 
certain suppliers have taken advan- 
of the army by scheduling pro- 
duction of goods to fill army contracts 
at odd hours of the day or week, and 
at Jeast have run up the inspection 
bill which the quartermaster has to 
pay. It is also suspected that in some 


tia 
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industries this has resulted in inflated 
selling prices,”’” MNF said 

“At any rate, the army now 
izes that it rushed into the 
of its overtime stop order without an 
adequate appraisal of either the prob 
lem or the remedy. It | 
back to take a 
searching view 

“It may very well be that the army 
ultimately will decide to require sup 
pliers to reimburse it for any pre 
mium pay which it is obliged to give 
its inspectors as a result of the sur 
plier operating during premium pay 
hours, but whatever is done along th's 
line is still to be worked out,” MNF 
pointed out 


BREAD 6 THE BTAFF ’ re 


Two K-State Students 
Cited for Research 
Work with Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Two 
Kansas State College graduate stu 
dents have been cited by Sigma Xi, 
an honorary society which encourage 
original research, for excellence of 
master’s thesis prepared last year 

They are Maria Salome FE. del 
Rosario of the Philippines, who was 
cited for her work on the wheat cur! 
mite in relation to transmission of 
wheat streak mosaic virus, and Rob 
ert K. Bequette, Edgar, Mont., who 
was cited for his thesis on the min- 
eral composition of gluten, starch 
and water-soluble fractions of wheat 
flour 


real- 
issuance 


now stepping 


broader and more 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Kuo 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section, 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNDEK 
MANAGED 


_ —_r 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERGON, 





KANGAS « 





GCentenmal mis, inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG,, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 





PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond MARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE 


6,500,000 

Bushels 

Ceuntry end 
Terminal 


Steroge 


NEW SPOKANE MiLk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST“MODERN 


at 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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SWEDISH MILL—Pictured is the 
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5,000 cwt. rye flour milling plant of Ab 


Wasa Spisbrédsfabrik at Filipstad, Sweden. Visiting the U.S. is Stig Bressler, 
a member of the staff of the mill and he is pictured, at left, with Peter Gold- 
berg, MIAG Northamerica, Ine., at right. 


Swedish Miller Visits U.S. Milling Centers 


A Swedish miller, on a four-week 
trip to the U.S., partly financed by a 
$500 scholarship provided by 
Sweden's industrial institutes to al 
low technologists to inspect opera 
tions in other countries, spent several 
days in Minneapolis, during a tour of 
U.S. milling centers 


one ol 


He is Stig Bressler of Ab Wasa 
Spisbrédsfabrik, a rye flour milling 
firm located at Filipstad, Sweden 
Prior to coming to Minneapolis, M1 
Bressler attended the joint meeting 
of the Association of Operative Mill 
ers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Niagara Frontier 
districts, at Buffalo, and joined AOM 
i in active membet He has also 
isited Toledo, Detroit, Battle Creek 
ind Milwaukee. His tour will take 
him to Kansas City and he hopes to 
pay a visit to Kansas State College 
in Manhattan 

rhe Wasa firm manufactures Ry 
King crisp bread which is finding a 
ready sale in the U.S. The low moi 
ture content of the bread, Mr. Bress 
ler states, gives it excellent keeping 
qualities and the demand for the 
bread is growing 

The Wasa mill was built in 1938 


by the German firm of MIAG, Bruns 


wick Additions and improvements 
were made in 1940, 1942, 1948, 1950 
ind in 1955, with more MIAG ma- 
chinery incorporated and also using 
yme machinery from Buhler Broth 


Uzwil, Switzerland, and Henry 
Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, England 
Also used 


ers ol 


are metal detecting ma- 

chines manufactured by Allis-Chal 
mers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee 

The mill has a capacity of 5,000 

ewt. rye flour every 24 hours. The 


firm claims to have the world’s larg- 
est bakery specializing in the baking 
of crisp bread only 

Mr. Bressler explained that the 
of the name Wasa in the firm's 


title 


was derived from that of Gustav 
Wasa who was King of Sweden and 
who lived 1523-1560. He was called 
the rye king because he advocated 
the raising of rye and the baking of 


crisp bread for the national health of 
his countrymen 

In addition to the domestic produc- 
tion of rye, Sweden imports supplies 
from the Argentine and Canada. Sup- 
plies also from the U.S. and 
though it is the cleanest grain avail- 
able, Mr expen- 
ive 

Mr. Bressler is particularly inter- 
ested in the safety measures exer- 
cised in grain product plants in the 
U.S. and he will make a report on 
this subject to the donors of his 
scholarship when he returns to Swe- 
den 


come 


Bressler says it is 


ane S&S THE STAFF ' re 


Diversification Urged 


In Saskatchewan 


SASKATOON 
crops by 


Diversification of 
Saskatchewan farmers was 
suggested by Rupert Ramsay, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, when he ad 
some 400 people attending a 
farmers’ night program hosted by the 
Hudson Bay Chamber of Commerce 
for the surrounding farm community 
recently. Prof. Ramsay told the gath- 
ering that with 40% of the cultivated 
land in Canada in Saskatchewan 
“what we do with our land in the 
next few years will determine wheth- 
er or not we remain the breadbasket 
of the world.” 


dressed 


Prof tamsay suggested that the 
future for wheat was not too bright 
and urged farmers to try new ideas 


turkey, sheep and strawberry produc- 
tion among them. He said that if half 
of Canada’s farmers kept 50 ewes 
each there would be no need to im- 
port mutton and wool from Australia 
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MNF Group to Study 
Wheat Agreement, 
Farm Program 


CHICAGO The committee on 


agriculture of the Millers National 
Federation has been authorized and 
directed to make a comprehensive 


tudy of the International Wheat 
Agreement and of present farm pro- 
grams and proposed farm legislation. 
The study is to be made in the light 
of present day conditions rather than 
conditions which existed when these 
thing brought into being, MNF 
has indicated 

The thinking behind this action, 
MNF said, is that it is time for a re- 
ippraisal of the policy followed by 
the milling industry toward various 
devices which have been employed by 
the government in years in 
dealing with the over-all farm prob- 
lem. In addition to studying the sub- 
ject, the committee is being requested 
to make recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive committee as to future policy 

“The 
are in 


were 


recent 


overnment’s farm 
respects in a condition 
which borders upon MNF 
said. ‘The soil bank has accomplished 
only a fraction of what was hoped, 
benefit being to serve as a 
high-powerec form of crop insurance 
Allotments are widely disregarded by 
producers of basic commodities, and 
with difficulty that enough 
obtained to continue mar- 
keting quotas. Despite heroic efforts, 
in reduction of surpluses 
proceeded at a _ discouragingly 
slow pace. The heavy financial burden 
surplus commodities is 
and more congressional 
complaint all the while. Over and 
above problems is the fact 
that Secretary Benson, who inherited 
these headaches from inept predeces- 


programs 
some 


chaos,” 


it main 


it is only 


votes are 


the progre 


of carrying 


Causing more 


ill these 


sors and did not create them, has ap- 
parently become a political liability, 
and there is a general feeling that his 
days in office are numbered. There is 
no present indication as to who may 
ucceed him 


“Farm organizations not only have 
widely differing ideas as to what 
should be done about the farm pro- 
gram but there are equally wide 


difference 
ganization 


of opinion within each or- 
There is little unity of 
ight on this subject, either 
farm groups or elsewhere. It 
is a wide open question at this time 


opinion in 


in the 
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as to what may develop in the area 
of farm legislation, or what plan may 
ultimately gain support of the farm 
organizations or even what proposals 
the administration may finally offer 
Under these conditions there may be 
a good bit of logic behind the idea of 
looking over the field carefully for 
the purpose of attempting to forestall 
action that might be distinctly harm- 
ful to the milling industry,” MNF 
said, 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF ’ re 


United Grain Growers 
Delegates Endorse 


Two-Price System 


WINNIPEG Delegates attending 
the annual meeting of United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., here endorsed by res- 
olution a two-price system for grain 
and a system of parity prices for 
farmers. They also endorsed proposals 
for deficiency payments on the 1956- 
57 crop, asked that rye and flax be 
handled through the Canadian Wheat 
Board, recommended that the Cana- 
dian government pay charges for all 
grains stored in country and termi- 
nal elevators, and suggested that 
Canadian tariffs be reduced 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment came in for strong criticism 
from J. E. Brownlee, the company’s 
president. He described it as ineffec- 
tive and told delegates it was doubt- 
ful that the current agreement had 
affected either wheat prices or quan- 
tities traded 

Mr. Brownlee suggested that the 
agreement should be improved before 
it came up for renewal in two years 
with the guarantee to importing coun- 
tries against unreasonably high prices 
contingent upon the actual volume 
of purchases by those countries in 
other periods. Alternatively, the 
agreement might be extended only 
to those importing countries willing 


to resist the dumping of subsidized 
wheat into their markets 
BREAD iG THE STAPF OF Lire 


SPANISH CROP FORECAST 

MADRID—-A wheat crop of 4,380,- 
000 tons has been unofficially estimat- 
ed for Spain for 1957. This compares 
with 4,196,000 tons wheat produced 
in Spain in 1956. The estimates for 
other crops with 1956 figures in 
parentheses include: rye 550000 tons 
(510,700); barley, 1,670,000 
(1,551,300), and 580,000 
(451,700) 


tons 


oats tons 





“LOYAL LOAFER” CHAMPIONS—George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York, N.Y., is shown above announcing winners 
of the Royal Order of Loyal Loafer champion crown at the breakfast of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., during the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Winners were (left to right): H. E. 
Hale, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Larry Tomsky, North California 
division of the allied trades, San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Miss Pat Lee, model, who presented the crowns; 
S. K. Alexander, Kansas Bakers Assn., Topeka, Kansas; John Clinnin, Mara- 
thon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; F. A. Doll, Indiana Bakers Assn., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Howard Whitney, Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn., who ac- 
cepted award for John Ahern of the same company; M. J. Harder, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; Kenneth Smith, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, New Mexico; Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Engen, Parkers Prairie, Minn.; and George 8. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





**Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 

















Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 











SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 

GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA ( 
CANADIA 


XK bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry 
Wituiam C. ENK 








M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
e, Jn., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzpareicx, Vice Pres. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 








Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuaristopHer Harais, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ervice Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
f or provincial location and 

. there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 











Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.”—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 
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vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 


available. magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 
Separate listings of flour blending plants, @ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 


rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- @ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 


mocwmramee | The- Northwestern Biter 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tre Nortiwesrern Miter + Frepsturrs 


Tre American Baker * MiLuinc Propuction 
Croruire 








2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Canadian Review... 





Wheat Export 
Total Predicted 


Canadian wheat exports for 1957-58 
ire likely to reach 300 million bu., 
Gordon Churchill, federal minister of 
trade and commerce, told delegates 
attending the 33rd annual meeting of 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Regina 
recently If this objective is not 
ichieved, it will be because of condi- 


tions beyond Canadian control, he 
iid 

Mr. Churchill expressed the view 
that the Canadian wheat problem 
should not be considered unduly 
ilarming and said that “Canadian 
wheat in two world wars has been as 
important as any strategic material.” 
He further stated that “we should 


resist the pressure to dispose of our 
top grade surplus wheat at bargain 
prices. The result of this serves only 
to dislocate international trade in 
whnea 


; 


The most serious encroachment of 


Canadian wheat markets during the 
last two years has been a result of 
the U.S.’s surplus disposal program, 
Mr. Churchill said. “If that program 
is carried out this year with more 


consideration of Canada’s interest as 
I think it will be, we should regain 
our normal 30% of the international 
trade in wheat.” 

Mr. Churchill 


went on to suggest 


that if Canada could achieve an an- 
nual export of 300 million bushels, 
thi ilong with wheat required for 
domestic needs, would result in the 
disappearance of about 450 million 
bushels a year. If, at the same time, 


production could be held to about 400 
million bushels a year, the present 
urplus could be reduced to manage- 
able proportions in five or six years 


he indicated 
Acreage reduction, Mr. Churchill 
aid, is important as a control policy 


but rainfall 
factor in 


the chief 
the size of the 


appears to be 
determining 


wheat harvest. He advocated a long- 
range view of the Canadian surplus. 
“I think we must realize that our 
urplus will not disappear in a short 


no need 
for either panic or complacency,” he 


period but even so there i 


iid. “A vigorous sales policy main- 
tained in our normal markets, ex- 
ploration of possible new markets, an 
emp! where needed on increased 
marketing facilitie cash advances 
where deliveries cannot be made 
these are the steps that are necessary 
and that are being taken.’ 

With a view to broadening Cana- 
da’s trade Mr. Churchill pointed to 
the largest trade Canadian delegation 
ever to it the U.K. which will later 
this year try to promote increased 

iles to that country and explore 


possibilities for increased British sales 


Saskatchewan Pool 
Earnings Reported 


Surplus earnings of $3,386,400 re- 
ulting from operation of all divisions 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
were reported at the annual dele- 
rate meeting which recently con- 


cluded a two-week session at Regina. 


The surplus resulted from the pool's 
country and terminal elevators, live- 
stock, flour milling, vegetable oil ex- 
tract ind printing and publishing 
d 


The surplus will be distributed to 


growers on a four point basis: a cash 
patronage dividend of 0.5¢ bu. on de- 
liveries; patronage dividend at the 
rate of 1.1¢ bu. to be used for revolv- 
ing elevator and commercial reserve 
deductions; patronage dividend of 0.6¢ 
per bu. to be retained by the company 
as a loan from growers; and patron- 
age dividend to members delivering 
livestock at the rate of 48¢ per head 
on cattle, 19¢ per head on calves and 
12¢ per head on hogs, sheep and 
lambs 

Major portion of the surplus was 
made on the 149 million bushels grain 
and 106 million pounds of rapeseed 
handled through country elevators 
during the 1956-57 crop year. Termi- 
nals at the Canadian Lakehead and 
Vancouver handled an additional 95.4 
million bushels 

C. S. Fisher, manager of the flour 
mill division, Saskatoon, told the 
meeting of steady progress in the 
eight years the Saskatoon flour mill 
has been operating. He reported a 
buildup of sales in the Saskatchewan 
market, and he continu- 
ance of this trend in spite of strong 
competition 


forecast a 


Operating time and flour production 
declined compared with the previous 
year. However, mill operation at 74% 
of possible operating time compared 
with about 67% for all Canadian 
mills. Approximately 2 million bushels 
of Saskatchewan wheat were used in 
the mill’s flour production during the 
year, Mr. Fisher said 

The pool vegetable oil plant at Sas- 
katoon processed 244,000 bu. flax 
yielding nearly 5 million pounds oil 
and more than 8 million pounds meal. 
The plant produced 6 million 
pounds rapeseed oil and 4,752 tons 
meal 


also 


The pool now operates 1,143 coun- 
try elevators in Saskatchewan with 
a capacity of 82 million bushels, three 
terminals at the Canadian Lakehead 
and one at Vancouver with a capacity 
of 30 million bushels. Its country ele- 
vator handlings for the year amount- 
ed to 46.44% of the total 


Wheat Export 
Clearances 


Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour dropped off by near- 
ly 3 million bushels in the week end- 
ed Nov. 21 to total 4,558,000 bu., com- 
pared with the previous week's 7,300,- 
000 bu. total. Flour accounted for the 
equivalent of 817,000 bu. of the week- 
ly total with 
counting for 466,000 bu. and the re- 
maining 351,000 bu. going to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations 

Class 2 wheat exports at 2,479,000 
bu. included 1,507,000 bu. for the U.K 
On the same account 498000 bu 
cleared to Pakistan, 267,000 to Ger- 
many, 140,000 to Belgium with ship- 
ments to Portuguese East Africa, 
Rhodesia and Venezuela of 47,000, 
15,000 and 5,000 bu., respectively. 

IWA wheat clearances for the week 
were up slightly at 1,262,000 bu., the 
bulk of this—-1,113,000 bu.—destined 
for Japan. Germany took 93,000 bu 
under IWA and Belgium 56,000 to 
make up the balance 


class 2 business ac- 





BARTER 


(Continued from page 3) 





down well in Congressional circles 

One trade observer, however, points 
out that the U.S. did not curtail its 
barter result of any 
criticism from the Canadians, despite 
Mr. Fleming's elation. The program 
was cut back because it was believed 
that the U.S. had been making deals 
with countries which otherwise would 
have paid in dollars 


business as a 


Senior officials of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture expressed the 
view last spring that as much su 


plus wheat could be exported without 
barter as with barter. 

However, now that the outlook is 
not as bright as it was last year for 
exports of all agricultural surpluses 
this argument is considered to be 
nullified. So, critics say, USDA ap 
pears to be shifting its position. One 
commentator reports: “The officials 
appear to be ardent in their desire 
not to anger the Canadians. If this 
means continuing the restrictions on 
barter, they appear to be prepared t 
do so.” 

The barter restrictions 
to the Canadians, took the political 
heat off American officials and it is 
possible that they do not want a re 
currence of the constant criticism 
with which they had to contend. All 
pervading is the attitude that nothing 
must be done to upset international 
relations or to disturb a foreign coun 
try 

When the government 
complained so vociferously about “un 
fair competition,” the White House 
took an interest, Now that Congress 
men are being alerted to the danger 
that the U.S. is passing up one of its 
best methods of moving surpluses, the 
White House may have to show a re 
newed interest in the barter prob 
lem, to the extent that restoration 
will become a matter of internal poli 
tical necessity, traders conjecture 


so pleasing 





CANADIANS 


(Continued from page 3) 





is also reported to be interested in 
buying wheat on these terms, and a 
trade mission has 
negotiations 
Poland was a 


been engaged in 
recent buyer from 
Canada under the credit system, con 
tracting to take 55 million bushels 
of wheat with payments to be made 
over a 2%-3 year period 

The Canadians have an eye on the 
markets formerly served by Aus 
tralia, following reports of curtailed 
export activities by that country as 
a result of drouth and a consequent 
cutback in the wheat crop. Officials 
in Ottawa feel that they would have 
an important advantage 
to offer if credit terms can be extend- 
ed to these buyers 

The new move is seen in trade 
circles as a first step towards meet- 
ing the competition of US 
programs 


competitive 


disposal 
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Buy Christmas Seals 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Keneas City, Mo, MERCHANTS 
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orders and p.d.s, made up the only 
business as most of the trade is com- 
fortably covered, Family flour sales 
were also meager, Mills operated at 
4'~ days and prospects for this week 


are for about the same schedule. 
Quotations Nov. 22, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short, in 
cottons, enriched $6.15@6.25, bakers’ 


short, in papers $5.65@5,70, standard 
$5.55 75.60 
Oklahoma City: Sales of family 
flour were moderate, and prices closed 
10¢ higher, Bakery flour sales were 


slow and prices declined 2¢, Quota- 
tions Nov. 22 delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 


$7.100@7.30, standard $6.10@6.30; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.11 
M621, 95% standard $6.01@6.11, 
straight grade $5,964 6.06, Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

it. Worth: Demand for family and 
bakery flour was extremely quiet 
again last week, but a few sales of 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 








export flour were reported, and total 
bookings amounted to 10% to 15% 
of capacity. Running time averaged 
five days. Quotations Nov. 22, 100- 
Ib. cottons: Extra high patent family 
flour $707.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.1076.20; first clears, un 
enriched $5.05075.15 delivered Texa 
common points, 


Central West 

Chicago: Sales of bakery flour hit 
what is probably a new low for the 
crop year in the central states dur 
ing the week ending Novy. 25, but 
total flour volume was bolstered 
somewhat by increased sales of fam 
ily flour. Even with family flour sales 
increasing, however, business was 
estimated at around 30% of five-day 
milling capacity. Bakery sales were 
figured at around 15 to 20% of 
pacity. 

The family flour pick-up came a 
the result of a 10¢ advance in 100-lb 
sack prices, with overnight protection 
given at the previous figure. The quo 
tation is now $7.65 sack 

Other flour found very few takers, 


ca 


and the outlook jis for slow buying 
for the remainder of the calendar 
year, 

With the Thanksgiving holiday 


coming this week, sales offices are 
not expecting any rush. Shipping 
orders, however, are coming in at a 
fair rate, and grinding time is hold 





Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefani 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


for Millers and the Grain Trade ing up fairly well 
s Quotations Nov. 22: Spring top 
Holland Engraving Co. patent $6.20@6.50, standard $6.10@ 
: was ” 6.40, clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter 
pee ee 














MILLER 


short $5.70@6.15, 95% 


patent $5.60 


@6.05, clear $5.80; family flour $7.65; 


soft winter high 


ratio 


$7.70, soft 


winter short $7.50, standard $5.85@ 
6.30, clear $5.55; cookie and cracker 


flour, papers $5.60. 


St. Louis: It was a week of mark- 
ing time on flour sales. Buyers are 
pretty well covered through March, 
mills are not pressing for sales be- 
yond that month, and price ideas are 
far enough apart to be unworkable. 


time 
directions 


Mill running 
shipping 


has 


are 


been good, 
coming in 


fair volume, and there is a backlog 


of government 


Running time for 


directions 
domestic directions slow 
the 


whenever 
down 
week pro- 


duced 164,175 ecwt., far ahead of the 


previous week's 


126,587 


and last 


year’s 129,641 ewt. The prospect for 


this week isn’t so 


bad 


either, with 


Thanksgiving offering the opportuni- 


ty for a 


Quotations Nov. 


week end run. 


99» 
ae 


Family top 


patent $6.40, top hard $7.30, ordinary 


$6 in 100-lb. 


papers; bakers’ 


cake 


$7.45, pastry $5.50, soft straight $5.85, 


clears $5.65; hard 
standard $5.80, 
shurt $6.70, 
$6.45 

East 


Flour 
price 


Boston: 


narrow range. 


clears 
standard 


values 
Trading 


winter short $6, 
$5.15; 
$6.60, 


spring 
clears 


moved in a 
was 


limited despite the willingness of sev- 
eral mills to entertain price conces- 
sions to stimulate buying interest 
Springs ranged from about 1¢ high- 
er to 1¢ lower, compared with a week 


and 
for the 


higher week. 


finally finished 
Hard 


l¢ net 
winters 


softened about 7¢, but failed to at- 
tract any interest. Only two types of 


soft wheat 


flour showed 


any varila- 


tion, Pacific advancing 5¢, while fam- 


ily improved 10¢. 
Local leaders in 


the 


flour trade 


were still reluctant to show any real 


interest. 
that 


buying 


feels current 


Most of the 


inventories 


trade 
are 


adequate, first from a standpoint of 


only casual 


secondly, because 


interest 
crop 


consumer 


and 
conditions 


strongly suggest caution as the pro- 
per position for a conservative oper- 


ator 


Quotations Nov. 23: Spring short 
$6.98@7.08, standard $6.88@6.98, 


high gluten 
$6.02 6.27; 


$7.23 @7.33, 
hard winter short 
6.67, standard $6.42@6.52; 


clears 
$6.57 
Pacific 


first 
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soft wheat flour $6.76@7.37; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.87@6.27; soft 
wheat high ratio $6.92@8.07; family 
$7.82. 

Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were very quiet, with consumers 
well covered and activity confined to 
fill-in lots. Springs advanced 10¢ and 
Kansas declined 2¢. Clear flour was 


unchanged and a little tight. Cake 
was unchanged, but pastry was off 
5¢. Spring wheat is at or a little 


above loan values, while Kansas is a 
little below, but the gap is narrow- 
ing. 

Local bakeries’ were very 
mediocre, and the dullness has hit 
both bread and pastry volume. One 
spokesman said consumer morale has 
been depressed by too many alarm- 
ing headlines about business slow- 
downs, scattered unemployment, tax 
increases, new defense appropriations, 
and the Russian Sputnik. He theor- 
ized that with the holidays coming 
consumers are “saving at the table” 
in order to splurge at Christmas. 


sales 


Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago as mills 
stepped up activity to offset the 


Thanksgiving holiday. Four mills put 
in a full 7-day week, one worked 5 
days, and the remaining mill 4 days. 

Quotations Nov. 22: Spring family 
$7.60@7.80, high gluten $6.95@7.15, 
short $6.70@6.90, standard $6.60@ 
6.85, straight $6.80, first clear $5.87 
@6.03; hard winter short $6.28G 
6.76, standard $6.13@6.66, first clear 
$5.83; soft winter short $7.88@8.22, 
standard $7.30@7.52, straight $6.14 
@6.42, first clear $5.26@5.37. 

New York: A fair improvement in 
advertised brands of family flour 
based on an announced 10¢ price in- 
crease, was the only real feature of 
the local flour markets last week. 
Balances of family flour had been re- 
ported dwindling, and the increase 
was the signal for the Iong antici- 
pated buying. 

Occasional small hard winter flour 
price discounts during the week 
sparked little interest among buyers 
who are reported holding fair to 
good balances in most cases. They 
are not expected to jump into the 
market unless stronger price induce- 
ments are offered. 

Quotations Nov. 22: Spring short 
$6.97@7.07, standard $6.87@6.97, 
high gluten $7.22@7.32, clears $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short $6.63@6.73, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 
short ah 
standard 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short ... 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard .. 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white . 

Rye flour, dark .... 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Comte access 
high gluten . 
short TTT 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short ...... 
Hard winter standard 
Hord winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-ib. export 





Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

Bad . $6.50@7.45 §$...4 $ .. $7.60@7.80 
6.20@6.50 ons ‘ cool ‘ as — er 
“os ‘ 6.38@6.50 a , 7.15 
_ -.. 6.13@6.25 ..-G 6.70 6.90 
6.10@6.40 6.03@6.15 ; a 6.60 6.85 
wi one <aeele ees ..@ bee 6.80 
§.50@5.65 5.27@5.47 .G 6.45 6.03 
pa ? Pr ..» 660@7.30 6.00@7.30 saa 
5.70@6.15 see 5.73@5.83 as 6.00 6.76 
5.60@6.05 5.63@5.73 5.80 6.66 
.»-@5.80 4.65@5.00 5.15 5.83 
...@7.50 oN d eee 8.22 
5.85@6.30 7.52 
os ‘oo aun 5.85 6.42 
-..-@5.55 ons 5.65 5.37 
5.40@5.44 5.13@5.15 5.38 ies 

4.65@4.69 4.38@4.40 63 

5.95 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh Orl. 
$ 7.80 $ , $ 7.82 $6.90@7.90 os ait 
7.22@7.32 7.20@7.30 7.23@7.33 7.10@7.22 6.80@7.00 
6.97@7.07 6.95@7.05 6.98@7.08 6.80@6.93 6.65@6.85 
6.87@6.97 6.85@6.95 688@6.98 6.70@6.83 6.45@6.65 
6.00@6.25 6.75@6.85 6.02@6.27 6.23@6.36 5.90@6.25 
6.63@6.73 6.40@6.50 657@6.67 645@6.67 5.80@5.95 
6.486@6.58 6.30@6.40 6.42@6.52 6.30@6.57 vee TT 
5.10@5.40 
. §.65@6.00 
5.85@6.25 §.87@6.27 . §5.30@5.60 
5.75@5.95 5.85@5.95 5.77@5.84 —_ ‘ 

, aA" 5.02@5.09 

6.77@6.87 6.56 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
s ees Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 
» ae ‘ Bakers* .. 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
; . Winter exports? . «-@3.90 ee Fe 


cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $8akery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 
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100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed Algemeene Handel.en 
wheat $6.36. N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload Canada “MEEI UNIE” 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: ; 4hukh 
eh : ; , Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston ; - (Flour and Starch Union, 
Bran ... $34.00@34.50 $....@29.50 $38.00@38.50 $ 44.00 $ 44.00 18 showing some slight slackening in N Ltd.) 
Standard midds 34.50@35.00 -.-@29.50 39.00@39.50 45.00 . 47.00 demand in the domestic market, S 
man "! §000@41 00 34.00@36.80  42.00@43.00 52.00 |...@..., While export business shows no im- NAA Meerengracht 308 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle provement. Quotations Novy, 22: Top AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Bran $28.50@29.75 $33.75@34.25 $36.50@37.50 $38.00@39.75 $.. patent springs for use in Canada - m\ le 
Shorts 29 te 00 «(34 — 00 «(38 eet yiken 50 40 soges.re 75 38.60  $9-80@6.10 in 100-Ib. cotton, less cash , , 
—- Shorts  Middlings discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added mperwere © 
Toronto ......0.. .. $43.00@44.00 $44.00@45.00 $53.00@54.00 for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 
Winnipeg ........- ves 31.00@33.00 33.00@36.00 40.00@41.00 @5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash dis- . 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
standard $6.48@6.58; Pacific soft ents are reported as fairly good to Where used. 
wheat flour $6.75@7.35; eastern soft good. The demand for winter wheat flour FELIX (¢ ‘COHEN, N. Y. 
wheat straights $5.85@6.25, high Quotations Nov. 22: Hard Kansas is not too brisk, with very little of FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ratio $6.90@8.05; family $7.80. standard $6.30@6.57, medium $6.35@ __— this type going into export channels, 36 Maurtawor (Dosthon 190) 
* oe - 7. : » J 9». q F C Lz ’ LA? 
Philadelphia: Dullness was the 6.62, short $6.45@6.67; spring stand- Quotations Nov. 22: $3.90, 100-Ib. in OO eae he Bank N, V 
principal characteristic of the local ard $6.70@6.83, medium $6.75@6.88, ¢xport cottons, f.a.s. Halifax, Little Rotterdam 
market as bakers and jobbers main- short $6.80@6.93, first clears $6.23@ winter wheat is being offered for Telex: 21290 Cable Address; Felixhen 











tained their sideline positions and in- 6.36, high gluten $7.10@7.22; adver- sale, with the price steady. Quota- 
dicated that they intend to stay  tised family patents $7.90, unadver- tions Nov. 22: $1.43@1.45 bu. f.o.b 

















there unless there is a sudden devel- tised $6.90@7.37; pastry and cake shipping point. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, L d. 
- or eig ws $9.74@7.77 Winnipeg: Export movement of t 
opment in domestic or foreign news do. . : $ Ns 106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 
which would call for a reappraisal Canadian flour continues at much the fenenemes on 
of the overall position. Another fac- South same level, with the weekly total for FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
) » r . » ve ays e y Nov. 2 { OFFICES ALBO AT 
tor, of course, would be a sudden New Orleans: Flour sales were the seven days ending Nov BA at LIVERPOOL - LEITH 
downward price revision, but current slow, with bakers and jobbers inac- 355,000 sacks, compared with 335,000 DUBLIN BELFAST 
postings are unchanged from those tive. Passing business was for small week earlier. Of the week's total, 
of the week before. lots, and some of these on a p.d.s 202,609 sacks moved to Class 2 coun- 
’ s GS. : 7 . 9 " 
There were some reports of con- phasis. The majority of the trade is ‘ties to edge out shipments of 152,- gag Fy A 
cessions on hard winters, but the protected through February and ap- 609 sacks to TWA destinations. On BULSING & HESLENFELD 
same source indicated that the re- pears content to await a price re. the domestic market, trade is normal FLOUR IMPORTERS 


i iat 3 ae . Also Handling Bakers’ Bundries 
sponse was negligible, further evi- cession before obtaining further cov- for this season and mills continue to Solicit Correspondence From 








dence that most big users are in erage, The unsettled state of wheat OPerate on a short week. Prices are Manufacturers and Exporters 

_ * , . ati z , © o TF f " Cable Addre “‘Heale pid,” 
possession of fair to good balances. fytures did not help firm. Quotations Nov. 23: Top pat nt nite Adtees on Rentete.. Avemtergem 
Some odd lots did change hands and Some activity occurred in nationa] %P™"8s for delivery between Fort 





similar transactions were reported in prands of 

springs. All were said to specify ear- increase of 10¢. Business was nego- PILLMAN ‘ } 

ly delivery. Meanwhile, bakery sales tiated on a basis of protection. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 26, CORN | & PHILLIPS, LTD. 

are steady Soft wheat flour was fairly quiet, FLOUR MERCHANTS SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, ©, 3 
Quotations Nov. 22: Spring high with only moderate amounts going 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.,2 FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 


family flour, with a cost 





95 ~—- 
gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent $6.95 to the cracker and cookie bakers. on &  eeneineeeiieinaiad PRODUCTS 
, rusines ch preferres ‘ia - oe 
@7.05, standard $6.85@6.95, first Prices had a restraining influence on Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
clear $6.75@6.85; hard winter short hd. a — ’ 


any heavy bookings, and most bakers 
are more or less marking time hop- 
ing for easier prices. Shipping direc- 








patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40; soft winter, nearby $5.45@5.55. 





Pittsburgh: Flour business was on tions are holding up well and stocks Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’ Ss N, V. — a bere a nee 
a very limited scale. Most local of- on hand are well maintained against Since 1881 MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
fices reported no sales, except a few’ the cooler weather and heavier de- FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
hand-to-mouth purchases for immed- mand. ROTTS RDAM ‘ 88. Merk I 
? da . *, the , — = 2 s J I Cables: 04, Mar ane, 
iate shipments. Family flour also ex Export flour business was very (Holland) a 4 LONDON.E.C.3 


perienced a slow week. Commitments — qull, with small amounts going to the 


made some weeks ago will extend Americas, but a decided lack of in- 
until the first of the year, or later. terest in booking ahead. Inquiries are 


Streetcar and bus strikes continue coming in from the Netherlands, but FENNELL, SPENCE & Co. ROBERT CARSON & Co. 








to cast a gloomy business shadow. no sales were reported. Business to IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, LAD, 
Many commitments on spring the U.K. was at a standstill. LINSEED anp Ag PRODUOTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
nts expire . ar ture ; tb, ETO. : ¥ 
~ expire Bo Ping . - — a New Orleans quotations in carlots, 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 50 Wellington 8+ GLASGOW 
ere is no haste to replenish "e- : ' _ LIVE . ENG. : ' 
yacked in 100-lb. multiwa apers: “ ” Oable Add Dirtoma,”’ GI 
vailing prices. Directions on all pat- i : ltiwall_ papers: Cable Address; “FENwets.,” Liverpool - ress AMA asgow 





Hard winter bakery short $6@6.15, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.10 


: : 5.40; spring short $6.65@6.85, — _ 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO.,LtD| standard 86.4565, first clear $590 | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 






































IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS @6.25 y » 7 . PLOUR IMPORTERS . 
D CBREAL PRODUCTS woe En Guten TOT; see 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, ©. 5 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AND CEREAL 7 wheat short patent $5.65@6, straight Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Cory Buildings $5.3005.60: Pe “at 7. » $6904 17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABKRDEEN 19 Waterloo Mt GLASGOW 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 6 60: P f My his h ra _ ‘ ike $6 204 26,28 High #t, KIRKCALDY : 
Cable Address: “Famed London 00; Pacific Coast cake $7 30 @ 7.60, Cable: “Philip,” lundee Cable Address: “Manve.,’’ Glasgow 
pastry $6.50@6.80 
. . 
Cable Address—Bortrite, London Pacific Coast STOLP & CoO I TD 
. > . ** 4 . 
H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address; “Cleo” 
mills continued to turn out near ca- AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Flour Importers pavity grinds last week Shipments Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
25/7, Greatorex Street ity A : et : softwheat and springwheat flours 
were being made to the Philippines. Pre-Cormsé cobtvest ctating terms end eanditéc ruil 
LONDON, E. 1 No new orders have bee > ted “ be 6 vent : ao oe 
Established over 50 years : : _ een reporter 7 , ? 


for December and January, and a 
drop-off is expected during those 
two months. An increase in freight 


“SIDNEY SMITH rates is believed to be partially re- GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 














ae s yonsible for this decrease j expe FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINCE 1689 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. — in export auessumnem 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 orders deena: dient ah , ; 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND > . : , F able Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
CEREAL PRODUCTS . ortland: A gradual slowing of Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley milling operations occurred as new Bankers: Twentache Hank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
and Western Union 5 Letter (odes 


bookings continued slow. Mills are 
catching up on their old bookings. 
Grind of the interior mills is lower 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD | than at terminals, where mills do LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 














FLOUR AGENT have some export business. Quote- BANDS eninee Y: 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY ONS INOV. 26; EGH EANCR Otas, & IRS 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat FLOUR IMPORT ERS 


"les . > > P WORKING ALL OVER EUROP! 
Cable Address: “Asbjornetad” cle ars $7.02, Blueste m bakers $7.14, Bankers: Nederlandeche Hande!l-Maatechapp!) Vv Cable Address: “Matiuch” 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
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William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $5.70@6.10; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's, 
%4.5004.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Inventories are low, 
prices are 50 to 55¢ above the level 
at which buying occurred late last 
summer, and business is almost at a 
standstill locally, On top of this, 
prices advanced another 5¢ last week, 
Shipping directions are not good, in 
contrast with fairly brisk activity 
which continued until about two 
weeks ago, Quotations Nov, 22; White 
$5.1305.15, medium $4.9374.95, dark 
$4 387 4,40 

Chicago: With buyers generally 
hooked for some time in advance, 
new sales of rye flour were conspicu 
ous by their absence in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 
25. Quotations Nov, 22: White patent 
$5 4005.44, medium $5.20@5.24, dark 
$4.65 7 4.69 

St. Louis: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
for the week. Sales were slow, Quo- 
tations Noy, 22: Dark $4.63, medium 
$5.23, white $538, pumpernickel 
$4.88 

Buffalo: Prices held unchanged last 
week. Sales were nominal and most 
consumers are well covered to Janu- 
ary. Quotations Nov, 22: White $5.94 
“6.09, medium $5.74@5.89, dark 
$5.19@5.39 
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Philadelphia: An easy underton 
developed in the local rye market last 
week, but dealings continued on the 
same quiet basis which has been the 
rule for some time. The Nov. 22 quo 
tation on rye white of $5.8575.95 wa 
5¢ sack under that of the previous 
week, 

Pittsburgh: Sales were very slov 
last week. Directions have been fai: 
ly good, Quotations Nov. 22, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No 
$5.77 @5 84, medium $5.477 5.64, dar 
$5.027@5.09, blended $6.1876.28: 1 
meal $5.02@5.34 

Portland: Quotations Noy, 22 


White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal! 

Winnipeg: Trade in both rolled 
oats and oatmeal in the three prairi 
provinces is seasonally good and 
stocks are moving quite freely. Price 
are unchanged, Quotations Novy. 23 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.454 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
6.90 in the three prairie province 
All prices cash carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is steady 
with business of a routine nature 
Prices are firm. Quotations Nov. 22 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.0.) 
‘Toronto-Montreal 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page ) 





litthe more interest was being show: 
in bran and gray shorts at the weel 
end, While offerings were not hea 

they were sufficient and, in ore 
cases, more than adequate. Quota 
tions Nov. 22, burlap Bran $36.5 
37.50, gray horts $38.50@39.5¢ 


delivered Texas common points; $1.50 


lower on bran and unchanged 
shorts, compared with previous weel 

Oklahoma City: Declining pric 
and slow trading characterized the 
millfeed market, Quotations Novy 
straight cars: Bran $31.250@32.25 
millrun $31.50032.50, shorts $32@ 
33. Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes, 

Chicago: Trade in millfeeds wa 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 25. Price fluctua 
tions were mild and carried litth 
significance, Quotations Noy. 22: Brat 
$344 34.50, standard midds. $34.504 
35, flour midds. $384 39, red dog $40 
@Al, 

St. Louis: Millfeed supply at the 
week-end was ample, but not near! 
4s pressing as at the beginning of the 
week, Sales for shipment during th 
next 10 days to two weeks have be« 
very close to the anticipated produ 
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tion. The backlog of loaded cars on 
track is steadily decreasing, and of- 
ferings for prompt shipment may be 
limited by the number of cars now 
loaded 

Prices have held steady, with some 
light increase noted in bulk and a 
possibility of more to come. Local 
feeds are getting closer to a shipping 
differential with Eastern markets, 
and are only $1 to $2 away now, 
compared with $5 to $6 a week ago. A 
full shipping basis may take place, 
depending upon mill running time 
this week. Flour mill shipping direc 
tions are not as plentiful as in weeks 
past and there is a possibility that 
they may spread the Thanksgiving 
holiday into a several-day shutdown 
Quotations Nov. 22: Bran $33.754 
425, shorts $3450035, sacked; bran 
530743050, shorts $32.50033, midds 
41.500 32, bulk, 

Boston: Values averaged about $1 
higher in the local market last week 
Trading interest was better and suffi- 
cient to take supplies of bran and 
midds, out of the heavy surplus cate- 
ory which has been in force here 
in recent weeks. Bran closed about $1 
higher while midds ad inced $1 to 
$2, with the bulk of the business on 
the lesser advance. Quotations Nov 
3: Bran $46, midds. $47 

Buffalo: There was good demand 
for bran and middlings, mostly from 
the country trade Nov. 19, but other- 
vise sales were very quiet. Medium 
ind large mixers participated in the 
flurry to protect shipping position 
Prices advanced on the rise, but sales 
vere made below the top levels 


; 


There was a wide range in prices, 
ind eller in comfort ible positions 
held out for the top of the bracket 
Other feeds were draggy and tended 
to send prices lower, Most mills aver- 
ized 7 days running time. Bran end- 
ed up $2.50, middlings advanced $2 
to $2.50, and red dog was up 50¢ to 
$1. Quotations Nov. 22: Bran $38@ 


38.50, standard midds. $394 39.50, red 

doy $424 43. The bulk differential on 

both bran and midds, was $4.50 
Philadelphia: There were ome 
dest takings on the local market 


last week, but reports in the trade in- 
dicated no worry about replenish 
ments in view of the present ready 
ivailability. The Nov. 22 list of quota 
tions was unchanged from the previ 
ous week: Bran $44, standard midds 
$45, red dog $52 

Pittsburgh: Despite colder weather, 
iles are slow. Offerings in all lines 
continue plentiful and available for 
immediate shipment. Quotations Nov 
2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$42 50043, standard midds, $42.50@4 
13, flour midds. $470 48.50, red dog 
$510.53 

New Orleans: Weakness appears to 
have been halted somewhat, and a 
better tone is reflected in improved 
interest by both jobbers and mixers 
Prices were steadier to 50¢ ton high- 
er, and demand has increased to a 
point where mills are not pressing. 
However, the fact that many book- 
ings are about used up may be add- 
ing to the increased demand. There 
was little interest in futures and 
trade bidding was light. Quotations 
Nov. 22: Bran $38@39.75, shorts $40 
42.75 

Memphis: Prices declined slightly 
in comparison with the _ previous 
week. Mixed feed business was 
rather slow. Quotations Nov. 22: 
Bran $36.50, gray shorts $37.50 
standard midds. $37, burlaps 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
supplies were adequate last week, but 
demand was at a standstill. Prices 
are still being quoted at around $35 
ton, with a $1 increase being added 
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to December feed. No December or- 
ders have been reported, however 
Quotations Nov. 22: Millrun $35, 
standard midds. $40 

Ogden: Prices were unchanged, but 
demand is firmer and the market 
strong. Mills are working to capa- 
city six days a week, 24 hours a 
day. Plants are booked well into De- 
cember, Quotations Nov. 22 (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun $36 
midds. $41. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $43.50, 
midds. $48.50 f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed are ample to take care of the 
normal demand, and prices are firm. 
Quotations Nov. 22: Bran $43@44, 
shorts $44@45, midds. $53@54, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


New Products Put 
GMI Soybean Division 
In Edible Food Field 





Sewall D. Andrews 


MINNEAPOLIS Introduction of 
“Toasted Soy Protein marks the 
entry of General Mill Inc., sovbean 
division into the edible food field 
Sewall D. Andrews, vice president 
and general manager of the division, 
has announced 

“The new products contain 50% by 
weight of pure protein-—-more than 
that contained in any other natural 
food product of comparable quality,” 
Mr. Andrews said. “They are design 
ed to improve the nutritive and flavor 
qualities of a wide variety of food 
product 

The latter includes such items as 
breakfast foods (both ready-to-eat 
and cooked), meats, breads, canned 
SOUDS crackers, macaroni, pancake 
waffle and doughnut mixes 

“Toasted Soy Proteins” are avail- 
able in four granulations, ranging in 
fineness from flour to coarse grits 
Cost of the new soy products will be 
considerably lower than most protein 
sources, Mr. Andrews said 

“They are an economical source of 
the essential amino acids, the ‘build- 
ing blocks’ of body cells. In addition, 
they are low in fat and fiber content 
and have excellent stability proper- 
ties. We're really excited about 
them,”’ Mr. Andrews said 

Because of their potential in umn 
proving foods, both the U.S. and a 
world market will be sought for 
“Toasted Soy Proteins,” Mr. Andrews 
indicated 
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90,000 Ly 6 
60,000 s 7% 
nnounces wards 200,000 "s 
150,700 5 1% 
400 000 5 "5 
100,000 ) 1s 
40,000 5 "s 
or Flour and Cornmea ae ae 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 260 000 5 74 
360,000 5 12 
‘ A . " 4 70 
VASHINGTON-—The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced relief = 6y;,, gros @ c. Huntington, W. Va a p44 3 
is totalin re than 25 million pounds and relief cornmeal awards 180,000 5 63 
1 7 oe om 300,000 5 62 
re than 10 million pounds Nov. 26. Telegraphic orders were sent Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 440 000 50 46 
N ) on , } ] » 0 
te Nov. 25. USDA has ordered a total of 25,317,750 Ib. flour which A +4 a 
ed for domestic relief purposes. The amount of cornmeal ordered 140,000 60 46 
tng a 40,000 100 39 
rpose totals 10,485,500 Ib. USDA also announced that it will be 2400004 50 84° 
j 1 bids on new quantities of relief flour and cornmeal in about a week Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky t+ re ; . 
6 
current rds are appended 2 176 700 5 re 
Keco Milling Co McKenzie, Tenn 480 000 5 65 
Quaker Oats Co Cedar Rapids, lowa 160, 000% 4 20° 
PLOUR Crete Mills Crete Neb 60 000+ 4 23° 
Processing 40, 000% 4 23° 
Bag size charge 120, 909" 4 23° 
Milling point Quantity b 100 ib Ps posal ; Ht 
Fuhrer-F Milling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 200,000 0 $0.25 96 sa0t ; oe 
At e Ff Millis Co Abilene, Kansas 80,000 50 09" ‘ 
: - . . 25,000¢ 5 2) 
Ru Mille M g Co Dallas 160,000 10 37 40 000+ 50 59° 
x t i Flour Co Chattanooga, Tenn 1,515,500 ( 25 
400 000 10 25 *Credit. *Degermed 
f ene M Seattie 100,0004 10 1.03 
40,000¢ 5 85 . 
ex 3¢ “ M Lexington, Ky 644,750 0 2 
80,000 10 24 ° 
Koenes biting © viengindilinn: Ginette 420'0008 io *} GMI Appoints New 
/ Flour M Co 
Newt i/or Winfield, Kansas 180,000 50 0! 
80,00¢ » Flour Sales Manager 
40,000 10¢ 064* . . 
; 20/000, 100 «4° For Spokane District 
ame See — 200t 00 BAKERY OUR 
; 49: 200 0 63 F L U 
hawne M ,¢ Shawnee, Okla 820,000 22 
q 5 east Mills Rome, Ga 615,000 ( 0? 
wmongern Sap, spouse cana Se qh, ? MORTEN MILLING CO. 
500,00 0 18 
A e f Mills C Oklahoma City 500,000 0 17 
f Milling Co Buffalo 420.000 0 12° 
600,000 i 35 
21,750¢ 50 02" 
1,250, 600% 100 16° 
50,000% 10¢ 14° 
gM ¢ Spokane, Wash 115,000 5¢ 055 
co OO ‘3 KANSAS 
M Minneapolis 160,000% 10 %6 
400, 0007 os* 
so.0n8 te MILLING CO 
400,000 § 01 . 
Great Falls. Mont 120,000 5( 01 
40,000 0 02° WICHITA 
- onan’ 50 a Karl W. Olson Howard B, Sandberg MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
u alo J J 
4 oe of SAN FRANCISCO General Mills, 
160,00 2 . 
120'000 0 TL Inc., has named Howard B. Sandberg 
80.000 100 16* O le y or t Spokane , 
40'000 50 i1* - aoa prodhorees . ne om : ” = = ’ You can make better bread with 
114,200 100 16* ce ’ accg sa} - ” , A ta , mo ’ . 
os oes 10 21 cent announcement of KE. QO. Boyer, SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
00 50 ii* ; ’ 
120,00 i6* vice president, San Francisco The WICHITA 
a p44 + + Mr. Sandberg is being advanced C 
40.000 5( 1 from a Yakima, Wash., sales territory FDlour Milla a. 
280,000 50 ily to fill the post vacated by the trans- WICHITA. KANSAS 
El Reno, Okla 260,000 10 23 : 
268,000 10 23 fer of Earl W. Olson to Honolulu 
ae roe 10 ase joth changes are effective Dec, 1 = 
Kansas City 380,0004 00 i1* Mr. Sandberg, who has been with “RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
. - “ , Altea, 111 sha'aaet a 4° GMI more than 12 years, has been “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
‘ < ng 0 . ’ 100 . - 
f M f eto Me j St. Louis 1.000 000 10 31 in flour sales both in Utah and Wash- Our ~~ -< pos weed -: -¥ high popes 
1,420,000 10 31 ta . wi a wheat district of central western Kan- 
280 000 10 31 ington and ha had previous milling ous, and secures most of ite wheat 
617,100 50 03 experience with the Montpelier directly from growers 
cases + + (Idaho) Flour Mills, At one time he RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
160,000 31 was a high school principal for the — 
Milling & Elevator Beardstown, III a +e + +94 emery County school district in Utah 
320,000 50 0e* The transfer of Mr. Olson to the acs ae é 
$0,000 100 ‘se position of sales manager for th rhe Williams Bros. Co. 
J JV 
80.000 100 is* Hawaiian Islands district wa re- Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
oe r++ + i quired by the retirement of G. How Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
4 10 J “ , “a 
40.0004 00 is” ard Groom for reasons of health, M1 We a in lab Gee pe | 
230 0004 ’ is* . . production o superior Cake, Pastry an 
= 000 31 Boye! iid. Mr Olson ha years of Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
Omaha 355,000 3/ sale ind management experience wheate 
50,0004 31 with GMI in Washington and Utah 
Denver 80.000 ( 6! 
80 000 ‘ 21 BREAD ® Tre erarer , , 
4 0 0 . 
40/000¢ =| 0¢ ‘+ GMI Dividend RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
400004 +4 09 Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc 
Salt Lake Cit 40/000" 0 02 MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
>a! e Ci 4 900 i ° . 
seihrw 100.000 00 4 rector of General Mill Inc., has MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
33,400 9 5 declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 Plain and Self-Rising 
40,000 10 50 ; eo 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
150.000 0 4 on the 5% preferred stock payable Since 1856 
25,000 50 75 Jan. 1, 1958 to stockholders of record 
et » jated M Grand Island, Neb 280 060 50 09° ona - al 
180.000 : 09° Dec. 10, 1957. This is the 73rd con 
Omaha 170,00 0 29 secutive quarterly dividend on GMI 
oo .308 29 + ferred stoch . 
20 000 0 29 ae prete ed stock SUPER esults 
235,500 0 19 @REAO i® THE BYAFF ‘ re For RR 
235,500 0 29 
40000 ig 29 NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED USE QUAKER 
Franklin, Tene 90.000 0 30 it gaa spe 
1,261,000 ‘ 19 MARQUETTE, KANSAS-Plan 1 FLOUR’ 
Bread. tWhole wheat for construction of a 250,000 bu. ele fi / BAKERS 
vator at Marquette have been an- 
ae nounced by the Cooperative Farmers he Quaker Oats Company 
Processing Union Elevator Co 
Beg size credit, 
Milling point Quantity t 100 Ib 
y M 3 Co Sikeston, Mo 40,000 50 $0.44 
Humphrey Mills. Ir Memphis, Tenn 100, 000 5 71 Lyon & Greenleat Co : Ine STANDARD MILLING 
221,250* 5 40° d ’ ° 
750 0007 5 se* MILLERS OF COMPANY 
ne-Ey Jian i 418 000f 50 ° , , 
‘ anapems, SS gt A. - High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Adiiere of 
40,000 5 65 Plain and Selfrising ®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
43,800 100 35 wien Ps 
120000 50 35 LIGOMIER, IND BAKERY FLOURS 
ere Mills, inc Paris, lil 40,0007 5 Aq 
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WINNIPEG — Canada’s 1957 
wheat crop, estimated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at 378 
million bushels, is down substanti- 
ally from last year’s 578 million 
bushels. The estimate, contained in 
the bureau's annual November esti- 
mate of production of principal 
grain crops, indicates an oats crop 
of S384 million bushels, compared 
with last year's 524 million bushels 
and total barley production of 220 
million bushels compared with the 
1056 figure of 269 million bushels, 
Kye production is substantially the 
same as a year ago at 8.5 million 
bushels. 


Flaxseed production also recorded a 
drop to 20 million bushels from last 
year's 345 million bushel estimate. 
Rapeseed production, however, shows 
an increased outturn at 454 million 
pounds compared with the 1956 total 
of 300.5 million, 

The Canadian wheat crop is 35% 
below last year and 23% below the 
10-year (1947-56) average of 486.6 
million bushels, The decrease in pro- 
duction, as compared with last year, 
is due to a 29% decrease in yields and 
an &% decrease in acreage, The aver- 
age yield at 17.8 bu. per acre is esti- 
mated by the bureau at 8% below 
the 1947-56 average of 19.4 bu. 

In the prairie provinces the 1957 
wheat crop is estimated at 352 mil- 
lion bushels representing a decrease 
of 36° from last year’s outturn of 
551 million bushels. While earlier esti- 
mates for Manitoba and Alberta are 
slightly above the bureau's September 
forecast, production in Saskatchewan, 
accounting for about 56% of the 
year's total wheat crop, is estimated 
at 211 million bushels, 41% below 
last year's comparable figure of 355 
million bushels, 


Durum Acreage Increases 

For the second consecutive year 
durum wheat acreage increased 
sharply in the three prairie provinces. 
However, the average yield this year, 
estimated at 18.7 bu. is down from 
last year's 26 bu. return per acre, In- 
dications for this year point to a 
durum wheat crop of 44.4 million 
bushels, compared with the 1956 crop 
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Substantial Decline Is Shown 
In 1957 Canadian Wheat Crop 


in the prairie provinces of 39.6 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Oats production this year at 384.6 
million bushels is 27% below last 
year’s figure but only 2% below the 
1947-56 average of 392.3 million. The 
prairie provinces are expected to have 
238 million bushels, compared with 
400 million in 1956 and the 10-year 
average of 270.8 million bushels. This 
year’s production in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is estimated 
at 58, 80 and 100 million bushels, re- 
spectively. Average yields which re 
flect the summer drouth are sharply 
lower compared with a year ago in 
the prairies. On the other hand rec- 
ord yields are estimated for Ontario 
and Quebec, 

Canada’s barley crop estimated at 
220 million bushels is 18% below last 
year’s outturn but 6% above the 10- 
year average of 207.3 million bushels 
Production in the prairie provinces 
is now placed at 213 million bushels, 
down some 3 million from the bu- 
reau's September forecast. 

Combined production of fall and 
spring rye are now estimated by the 
bureau of statistics at 8,539,000 bu., 
virtually unchanged from a year ago 
but some 50% below the 10-year aver- 
age of 17,312,000 bu. Yields, estimated 
at 15.5 bu. per acre were only slight- 
ly below last year’s level. Production 
of all rye in the three prairie prov- 
inces is estimated at 63 million 
bushels. 

Flax Crop Smaller 

Among the oilseed crops, flax is now 
estimated at 20 million bushels, down 
3.1 million bushels from the Septem- 
ber forecast and 42% below last 
year’s record outturn of 34.5 million 
bushels. Although the average sown 
increased 15%, average yields at 5.7 
bu. per acre were only about half 
last year’s 11.3 bu. Hot, dry July 
weather and attacks of the disease 
“aster yellows” combined to cause the 
sharp reduction in yields 

Acreage sown to rapeseed was 84% 
ahead of last year, but average yields 
at 702 lb. per acre were below last 
year’s level of 854 lb. Soybeans, cur- 
rently estimated at a record 6.5 mil- 
lion bushels, are 23% above last 
year’s 5.3 million bushels and 76% 
above the 10-year average. The area 
sown to sunflowers in Manitoba, the 
only commercial producing province, 
is up 6% from a year ago with indi- 
cated average yields at 550 lb. per 
acre somewhat above the 1956 aver- 
age of 500 lb. Production is forecast 
at 19.2 million bushels compared with 
16.5 million a year ago 

November estimates of 1957 pro- 
duction in the prairie provinces, com 
pared with latest estimates for 1956 
follow: 


——Area, acres-—— 
1957 





INCREASED WHEAT SALES 
ESTIMATED IN CANADA 


SASKATOON, SASK.—Alvin Ham- 
ilton, minister of resources for Cana- 
da, has described the estimate that 
Canada will sell 90 million more bush- 
els of wheat this year than last year 
as “cautious optimism” based on for- 
ward bookings. Mr. Hamilton indicat- 
ed that with this year’s wheat crop 
competing with the U.S. product pro- 
tein-wise, increased efforts were be- 
ing put forward to market a better 
volume. Trade department officials 
are hopeful that the U.K. will take 
some 40 million bushels more than 
last year, he said. He also mentioned 
that with another $100 million added 
to Canada’s export insurance fund, 
it will be possible to offer more wheat 
on credit, 





Buffalo’s Grain 
Space Pinch Eases 


BUFFALO—tThe “tight” space sit- 
uation in Buffalo’s commercial grain 
elevators has been easing in recent 
weeks. 

The elevators are now holding 
slightly more than 26,500,000 bu.— 
3,000,000 bu. less than they held at 
the beginning of September, when 
they were crowded nearly to capacity. 

Local grain men are hesitant to 
ay whether the increase in available 
elevator space will cause a late-sea- 
son “push” of lake grain deliveries 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo fig- 
ures show that the amount of export 
grain moved out of Buffalo by rail- 
roads has more than doubled since 
Sept. 3 to 17,450,000 bu. But it still is 
about 65% behind the tonnage trans- 
shipped by rail to that date a year 
igo 

The “winter fleet” of grain-storage 
vessels in Buffalo Harbor has now 
increased to 12 after getting an un- 
usually early start late in Septem- 
ber. Marine men say the winter fleet 
probably will be about as large as 
last year’s, when it totaled 45 or 50 
ships 

There are 7,827,000 bu. of grain 
afloat in the harbor, 3,600,000 bu. 
more than six weeks ago. Grain men 
said the early start of the storage 
fleet resulted from early layups by 
fleet operators largely because of a 
decline in ore deliveries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


BALTIMORE EXPORT TOTALS 

BALTIMORE—A total of 610,040 
bu. wheat was shipped from the port 
of Baltimore in October as compared 
with 2,663,938 bu. in the correspond- 
ing month in 1956. Corn exports to- 
taled 2,029,689 bu. compared with 1,- 
248,891 bu. in October, 1956. Other 
exports in October were: Oats, 248,- 
500 bu.; rye, 55,806 bu. and barley, 
393,474 bu 








Yield per acre, bu. Production, bu.—— 
1956 I 


1956 957 1956 1957 

Prairie Provinces— 
SE o.6s co00ntns-0arden 22,064,000 20,360,000 25.0 17.3 551,000,000 352,000,000 
SE centers esas 8,658 000 7,805,000 46.2 30.5 400,000,000 238,000,000 
Barley ..... 8,161,000 9,209,000 32.0 23.1 262,000,000 213,000,000 
Rye... 452,000 455,300 14.4 13.8 6,500,000 6,300,000 
Plomeod 3,010,000 3,462,000 11.3 5.7 34,100,000 19,700,000 

Manitobao— 
Wheat . Deka ba ve 2,199,000 2,114,000 25.6 21.3 546,000,000 45,000,000 
Se naWebee cdvenes sa 2,053,000 1,800,000 45.0 32.2 92,000,000 58 000,000 
CT un s000eee oe , 1,548,000 1,704,000 26.9 19.4 42,000,000 33,000,000 
 Gadnwhetees Kses ‘ 68,400 72,900 16.1 16.5 1,100,000 1,200,000 
Flaxseed , aeene . 789,000 665,000 10.1 4.0 8,000,000 3,500,000 

Saskatchewan— 
re as 14,569,000 13,365,000 24.4 15.8 355,000,000 211,000,000 
EY ohes « c'eahen os 08 . 3,670,000 3,214,000 45.0 24.9 165,000,000 80,000,000 
CAGED ccosicncecece ...+ 3,027,000 3,791,000 32.7 21.1 99,000,000 80,000,000 
Te abr obnacnsesene ith 300,000 268,400 13.7 11.9 4,100,000 3,200,000 
ee 5,296,000 4,881,000 26.5 19.7 140,000,000 94,000,000 
OMEN ideas ecu ee . 2,935,000 2,791,000 48.7 35.8 143,000,000 100,000,000 
SS eee . 3,606,000 3,714,000 33.6 26.9 121,000,000 100,000,000 

ep eneeeceheaen 63,400 114,000 15.6 16.7 1,300,000 1,900,000 

PD ccucnayteens 511,000 572,000 13.9 10.0 7,100,000 5,700,000 


*Wheat estimates include durum wheat and relatively smal! quantities of winter wheat 
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David T. Duggan 
Heads Connecticut 


Bakers Association 


HARTFORD, CONN. David T. 
Duggan, Viking Baking Co., West 
Hartford, was elected president of 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., 
at the annual meeting of the group 
held during the silver anniversary 
convention of the association Nov. 
11. He replaces Charles R. Hoffmann, 
the Hoffmann Baking Co.,, New 
Britain, who was named a trustee 
for a three year term. 

Other officers elected at the ses- 
sion are: vice president, Robert A. 
Wolfe, Wolfe's Quality Food Shops, 
West Haven; treasurer, Robert H. 
Winialski, Newton, Robertson Bak- 
ery, Hartford (reelected); secretary, 
Charles Barr, Charles Barr & Asso- 
ciates, West Haven (reelected for 
2ist year); vice president for retail, 
William C. Struzinski, Park Pastry 
Shop, Hartford; vice president for 
wholesale, Samuel Shumofsky, Bam- 
by Bread Co., Bridgeport (reelected) ; 
vice president for house-to-house, An- 
ton G. Bosch, Gilbert's Bakery, Inc., 
Hamden; vice president for specialty, 
Samuel! Baggish, Julius Baggish Bak- 
ery, Inc., Hartford (reelected); vice 
president for Italian bread, Salvatore 
Spinella, Spinella Bros. Bakery, Wa- 
terbury (reelected). 

Harold E. Goodwin, H. A. Johnson 
Co., Newington, was named chair- 
man of the Allied Trades Division of 
CBA, replacing Thomas P. O’Connor, 
General Mills, Inc., New Haven, re- 
tiring president. 

Division representatives elected at 
the allied business session were: 
Charles Sherman, National Yeast 
Corp., Hartford; Herbert J. Aron, J. 
Sausville Sons, Inec., Meriden, and 
Earl W. Mansbach, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Hartford. 


-—— BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Kansas Farm Bureau 
Urges Alternatives 


To Domestic Parity 


WICHITA—Members of the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau Federation defeated 
a move for endorsement of the do- 
mestic parity program for wheat price 
supports, but voted for a resolution 
urging that farmers be given an op- 
portunity to vote on two alternatives 
in a marketing quota referendum in 
1958. The alternatives are 

“Government price supports of at 
least 90% of parity, with strict pro- 
duction controls, including cross-com- 
pliance on other controlled crops, and 
an allotment sysfem designed to pro- 
duce a sharp reduction in surpluses.” 

“Government support prices at a 
lower level, about 65% of parity, with 
no production or marketing controls, 
but with assurance that present com- 
modity credit stocks would not be dis- 
posed of in a manner that might de- 
press the market.” 
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Snow and Rain Force “Field Storage”’ 
Of Crops in Central Portion of U.S. 


Snow and rain of the past week 
threw a monkey wrench into the 
harvest plans of central and midwest 
states’ farmers. 

The Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin had a 6-12 in. snow blan- 
ket Nov. 17-18 and government crop 
reports indicated that about half of 
the Iowa and Minnesota corn crops 
were still in the field as of last week- 
end 

Snow and rain are continuing to 
delay the harvest of grain sorghums 
and corn in Kansas, the latest Kan- 
sas crop report shows. By Nov. 16, 
only 38% of the grain sorghum had 
been harvested compared with 93% 
a year ago. Practically all of the 
grain being combined is too high in 
moisture to store and grain dryers 
are being used wherever possible. Re- 
cent inclement weather may cause 
considerable losses of grain, especial- 
ly in the north central and west cen- 
tral areas, the report states. 

Corn harvesting is also behind 
schedule, 65% of the crop having 
been harvested by Nov. 15, compared 
with 97% a year ago. Wet fields and 
high moisture content of the corn 
are delaying the harvest, especially 
in northeast Kansas. 


10-in. Rain in Missouri 

Serious crop damage was reported 
from the boot heel section of Mis- 
souri as 10 in. of rain fell in a six-day 
period. Fifty percent of the crops 
were reported to be still in the fields 
and many of them were under water 
and could be a total loss. In other 
sections not as harmfully affected, 
corn and soybean fields were much 
too wet to be harvested, and farmers 
were seriously concerned about the 
probable damage. 

One unofficial report indicates that 
Iowa and Minnesota each may have 
as much as 12 million bushels of soy- 
beans remaining in fields which are 
now covered with snow. In addition, 
there is the difficult problem of stor- 
ing the high moisture soybeans al- 
ready harvested. 

Processors prefer to have the soy- 
bean moisture content below 13% 
and much of the crop is well above 
this point. One observer said that 
very clean soybeans at 15% moisture 
may be stored in cold weather but a 
warm spell could quickly put them 
out of condition. 


Corn, Soybeans Sturdy 

One redeeming factor in the prob- 
lem is that both corn and soybeans 
stand up quite well in blustery 
weather and snow. If there is no fur- 
ther snow and the present snow 
melts down and if the ground firms 
up sufficiently, a considerable part 
of the crops of corn and soybeans may 
still be harvested. This has been done 
successfully in some years but field 
damage may occur. This would be no 


worse evil for the farmer who has 
the harvested crop—high in moisture 
—stored in his bins and runs the risk 
of spoilage or having to take up to a 
25% discount in price for high mois- 
ture grains. One grain man said that 
in some cases having the grain crop 
in the field is the best storage place 
the farmer has right now. Drying, 
cold weather may allow it to dry out. 

One feed manufacturer reports 
that corn coming from southern Min- 
nesota farms is testing from 26 to 
32% moisture, which is much too 
high for either storing or feed use. 
The plant’s corn dryer, which had 
not been used for several years, is 
getting a good workout this year, the 
official said. 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE? 


DCA Food Industries 
Southern Division 
Manager Dies 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. W. J. 
Brown, Daytona Beach, southern divi- 
sion manager, DCA Food Industries, 
Inc., died recently. Mr. Brown was a 
patient in a Daytona Beach hospital 
at the time of his death. He had un- 
dergone a minor operation and was 
recovering, but a ruptured artery to 
his heart caused death. Mr. Brown 
is survived by his widow. 





———“SREAD If THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Continental Baking Co. 
Dividend Declared 


RYE, N.Y.——-The board of directors 
of Continental Baking Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.37% 
a share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1 to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
Dec. 6. It also declared a regular 
quarterly dividend for the fourth 
quarter of 1957 of 50¢ per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 26 to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
Dec. 6 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Millers Club to Hear 
Bulk Conveying Talk 


CHICAGO —S. R. Scruby, chief 
systems engineer of the Superior 
Separator Co., Minneapolis, will speak 
to members of the Chicago Millers 
Club on the subject “Practical Ap- 
plications —- Bulk Conveying and 
Storage” Dec. 5. The club will meet 
at 6 p.m. in the Furniture Mart sun 
room, 666 N. Lake Shore Drive, 

The meeting will include dinner 
and an announcement by Frank Jun, 
president, on plans for the club's 
January and March meetings. 





U.S. Sales Total 1,587,000 Bu. 
Under IWA for Nov. 13-19 Period 


WASHINGTON 
during the period Nov 
of 1,587,000 bu 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
13-19, the Commodity Credit Corp 
wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 


confirmed sales 


equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1957-58 year quotas 


The sales for the period included 296,354 cwt. flour (686,000 bu. in wheat 


equivalent), and 901,000 bu. wheat 
volved in the sales was Germany. 


The importing country principally in- 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1 are 49,377,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 31,503,000 


bu. and by Australia 7,268,000 bu. 


USDA also announced that the 1957-58 quota assigned to the Republic 


of the Philippines had been filled. 
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ACREAGE 
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fect for the acreage reserve in 1958, 
reductions in basie crops will result 
in a net adjustment in total pro- 
cuction--and not just a shifting of 
acreage from one group of crops to 
another.” 


Rates Listed 
The national average per acre pay- 
ment rates for allotment land put in 
the 1958 acreage reserve, compari- 
sons with rates in effect this year, 
and crop goals are as follows: 


Crop 1958 rate 1957 rate Acreage goal 
per acre per acre (000's omitted) 
Wheet $20.68 $20.04 4,500to 5,500 
votton (up 
land) 66.95 64.16 2,700to 3,700 
Corn 44.46 42.66 4,000to 56,000 
Rice 67.79 63.16 170to §=6210 
obacco 
(total) Wto 136 
Total Goals ...ccceeee +. 11,460 to 14,645 
The changes in the 1958 national 


average per acre rates are due to ad- 
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justments because of trends in crop 
yields, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials explained. The wheat 
goal, covering both spring and win- 
ter wheat, has been adjusted down- 
ward from an original estimate of 
from 7 to 9 million acres. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, slightly more 
than 3.9 million acres of winter 
wheat were signed up for the 1958 
acreage reserve. 

Except for three types of tobacco, 
there will be no limits on the num- 
ber of allotment acres farmers can 
put under the 1958 acreage reserve, 
unless such a limitation becomes nec- 
essary later to prevent exceeding 
available funds. 

To take part in the 1958 acreage 
reserve, eligible farmers will sign 
agreements with their county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion committees. 


AUSTRALIA 


(Continued from page 7) 








and state director of the South Aus- 
tralian Bulk Handling Cooperative 
Co.,, has been surveying the situation 
following a trip as a member of a 
wheat board mission which recently 
visited Japan and other Oriental 
markets in search of more business 

The Australian practice is to mix 
all types of wheat together for the 
export trade and sell on the basis of 
fair average quality. But the Jap- 
anese, for instance, want both hard 
and soft wheat, uniform in quality, 
and they do not want it mixed. The 
British have made the same point 
They have an agreement with the 
Australians to lift around 28 million 
bushels of wheat and flour each year 
and they want a division between 
hard and soft wheats. 

F.a.q. wheat has a protein range of 
7 to 16%. Sold separately the two 
types of wheat have more uniformity 
Soft wheat varies from 7 to 10% and 
hard wheat from 11 to 16%. 


BENSON 
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Mr. Benson has been advocating so 
consistently. 

This will mean a request that Con- 
gress reject the flexible price support 
schedule of the present farm law 
with its 75-90% of parity supports 
for the basic commodities. Policy will 
also reflect Mr. Benson's repeated op- 
position to the use of two-price plans 
for wheat, rice or cotton. 

It must be expected that Mr, Ben 
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son will ask discretionary price sup- 
port limits for the basic commodities, 
and even possibly the use of cross- 
compliance with acreage allotments 
on other crops which have been in- 
vading the acreage taken out of pro- 
duction. This, in turn, created sur- 
pluses in other commodity groups 
feed grains. 
Congressional Fight Seen 

What seems assured now is a major 
farm fight in both chambers of Con- 
gress with Mr. Benson's greatest 
strength in the Senate. Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.) and Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N.M.) will lead 
the driving force to maintain and in- 
crease the Benson demand for sanity 
in farm policies, 

On the House side, where some 
members face tough re-election cam- 
paigns in 1958, Mr. Benson may be in 
for some tough sledding, with only 
token support from his party leaders. 

The coming session of Congress will 
be a test of the accuracy of political 
estimates of the attitude of farmers. 
It has been asserted in consequential 
circles in Washington that state and 
national politicians are completely 
out of step with farmers. These ob- 
servers say that it is probably true 
that the great majority of farmers 
“hate” Mr, Benson, but by far the 
largest majority of these Benson-hat- 
ing producers also privately admit 
that he is right. The test will come 
when the farmer decides whether to 
follow his heart or his head as Con- 
gress proceeds to attack Mr. Benson. 

Had the “plot” to get rid of Mr. 
Benson succeeded, it is unlikely that 
his successor would have offered any 
major changes in the policies recom- 
mended by Mr. Benson, He has been 
operating within the legal framework 
established by Democratic adminis- 
trations. He accepted innovations 
the Soil Bank is an example—as a 
concession to the opposition. But even 
the changes which he accepted and 
attempted to administer represent 
pitfalls for the Democrats themselves 
through their own conniving. 

Thus the die has been cast and it 
remains to be seen if Mr. Benson is 
to be the whipping boy of Congress 
at the next session. The end result 
may be that he will then decide to 
retire of his own volition. On the 
other hand, he could gain strength 
through enlightened farm support and 
cause national farm politicians to bow 
to his crusading insistence that his 
policies are those which can lead the 
farmer back along the road of free- 
dom of action, and to better prices 
for his products in the market place 


———“SHREAD i@ THE STAFF OF Lift 


Bakers Courtesy Club 
Slates Annual Party 


CHICAGO—-The annual Christmas 
party of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Chicago will be held Dec. 12 in 
the Skyline dining room in the new 
quarters of the Bakers Club on the 
18th floor of the Hotel Sherman. The 
event will start at 5 p.m. and dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


INDEX NUMBERS DECLINE 

WINNIPEG—I ndex numbers of 
farm prices for Canadian agricultural 
products moved down slightly in Sep- 
tember to 2283 according to Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, compared 
with the revised estimate of 230.2 for 
August and 229.7 for September, 1956. 
The downward movement was attrib- 
uted to lower prices for livestock and 
potatoes which more than offset 
slightly higher prices for grains, dairy 
and poultry products. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for We per word, $1.56 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
heyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








| et v 





WANTED—FORSTER DUSTERS, SIZES 1 
and Mill Equipment Sales, Box 222, 
Hillsdale Mich 

WANTED tV BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing 
good mill, feed and 
J. E. Hagan Mill 
Jefferson City, Mo 


machines and other 
elevator equipment 
Machinery, Lox 674 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
v RR 


TOP NOTCH FLOUR SALESMAN, COL- 
lege education, executive ability, wishes 
to represent pring wheat flour mill or 
trong broker in Greater New York area 
Addre Ad No 3264, The Northwestern 
Miller, 1 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N 





HELP WANTED 


ee ne ee v 








DIVISIONAL SALES SUPERVISOR FA- 
miliar with territory east of the Missis- 
ipp wanted t larg mill with full line 


of wheat and rye flours. Give full detatls 
of experience ime and famil Replies 
held trict confidential Address Ad No 
$286 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apoll l Minn 





Research Cereal 
Chemist 

Milling Research 
Engineer 


Our laboratory is seeking an experi- 
enced research cereal chemist with an 
extensive background in milling. We also 
require an engineer for millin re- 
search. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. Midwest location. Liberal em- 
ployee benefits. Give qualifications and 
write 3288, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis |, Minn 


Pillsbury Sends 
AIB Diet Booklet 
To Its Stockholders 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 











new “Eat 


and Grow Slim” diet booklet of the 
American Institute of Baking is now 
being sent to 12,000 stockholders of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with a _ note 
from management that says: “The 
enclosed booklet, ‘Eat and Grow 


Slim,’ is a non-nonsense guide to los- 
ing weight, the contents of which 
have been certified as accurate by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Assn. 

“Spurning faddish theories, the 
booklet affirms the importance of a 
balanced diet in the battle against 
poundage 

“Pillsbury has contributed to 
financial support of the 
Institute of Baking, 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of the bakery products divi- 
sion, was elected a director. 


the 
American 
and just recently 


“We take great pleasure in pass- 
ing along this informative, carefully 
authenticated guide to good eating 
to our stockholders and their friends. 

“Additional copies may be obtained 
from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 FE. Ontario St., Chicago, Il.” 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 
a WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





You will never regret a switch to |-H flours. 


[oe] Cc ] Ls | Every car measures up to the top quality 





that has made these flours famous for their 








[ mm: | fine baking results. 
She Cae ee 
iSMERT- “HINGE, Miling Company 


és ERAN SAS CET MISSOURI 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. .... Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 31 Runciman Milling Co. 33 
Acme-Evans Co. . ' 4 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Lykes Bros. Steamship Co Ruotf, A., ° 
Acme Fiour Mills Co % Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 12 Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 33 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 31 
Amber Milling Division 25 Flour Mills of America .. 25 Russeli-Miller Milling Co 
Amendt Milling Co 6 Fiynn, John M., Co. 32 Russell Milling Co 33 
American Flours, Inc. 23 pees, wor ggercees 
American Molasses orster Mig. Co. ......... McC Grain Ce 
(Nulomoline Div.) Fort Garr Milling Co., Ltd peogae Gre Fe Ltd 31 Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 20 
Lae Ge, cdcsekatevewes Foster & Felter Co. ......... Madsen. Otto , Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 27 _ . 
Anheuser-Busch, ve ; prepes, Francie a seteraanes Madsen. Rud ae AZ 7" Co The fellow was sitting in the bar 
Appraisal Service Inc... wiler CO. oe eres eee essere Map! : imon, Henry, Ltd. He was already fairly well on the 
Association of Mill y levator Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Me edort bess ry ea 7 Simonds-Shields-Theis oie: : 
Mutual Insurance Companies ee et ieee Grain Co. .. ; 29 way, so he was in excellent humor 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....++. N. V. "‘Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 31 Skandinavish Mel-import - Suddenly he asked for a piece of 
General American Mennel Milling Co Smith. Sidney Flour, Feed paper and began to figure something 
¢ 12 Transportation Corp Merck & Co., Inc & Grai td > , aan , 
Bartlett & Co reeee General Mills, Inc. Cover 4 MIAG Northamerica, |r rain, Ltd. 31 For a long time. Then he said, “Hey, 
Boxter, A. E Engineering Co. 36 Gillespie Bros., Ltd > 20 Midland Flour Milling Co Springfield Milling Corp 29 liste My wif . ; Md 
Bay State Milling Co Globe Milling Co. 21. Midland Flour Mills, Lid Standard Brands isten. My wife is on a diet. Just this 
Beer istown bg ae 1 Gotte & Carkener, Inc Miller Publishing Co., The enone eae, oe. 3 noon she told me that she had lost 
emis Bro aq \ la diel Goldschmidt, Carl. Ltd Milling Products. Ltd enne an 20 9 y wate Shae , > 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P. ....... 31 Gooch Mig. & Elev. Go. .. 24 Miner-Hillard Milling Co 22 Stor of ae West Milling Co. 22 12 pounds in 4 weeks. She weighs 
Boke, J. H Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 18 Monsanto Chemical Co erwin Chemicals, Inc 168 pounds. Twelve pounds less per 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 3 Greenbank, Sons 32 Montana Flour Millis Co 27 roe & = ‘ wr 3! month. Hey! I’ll be rid of her in 14 
Bowsher, N P., Co Green's Milling Co Montgomery Co., The tale Theis G ° FS ’ 7 ar 
Brey & Sharpless Grippeling & Verkley 31  Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Ce 24 2 ae a 2 months 
Brolite Co é Morris, Cliff H & Co saves ., es C 32 co 7 te 
Brown's Hungarian Corp Morrison Millin ‘Co 34 urtevan i oO 
Buhler Mil! & Elevator Co 23 Hi Sun Maid Raisin Growers , ‘ 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co ee “epee sarees SoeeS ” of California Here’s a disappointing experience 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 3! Harris, Upham & Co. A man decided to substitute candy 
Burke, E J., & Co S . 3 : 
Burrus Mills, Inc, ..ceeees 23 Hort-Corter Co... : Tanner-Evans-Sine core bars for cigarettes. The only trouble 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. Neppenee Mig. Co Tennant & Ho : 23. ~was, he simply couldn’t keep the 
; Holland Engraving Co og | perenne! Yoon! Corp Thomas, Vaughan “s Co., Ltd ae : F 
Cahokia Flour Co Hotel Sh 9 17. Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn Thompson Flour y Ay inc candy bars lit 
Cargill, Incorporated , it Hubberd Ulin . 24 Neill, Robert, Ltd Tidewater Grain Co. a ee 
Carson, Robert, & pee Lid 3 H ii 2 . New Century Co Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. & o * 
Centennial Mills, Inc. 26 unter Milling Co 3 New Era Mil 
nia , ra Milling Co 13 Toledo Scale Co. .... RP oo al , : P 
Chambers, John C., Co Norenberg & Belsheim Tri-State Mig. Go ° A Texas oilionaire walked into a 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. Norris Grail ot a ee ae a : siehsiaciailai 
) * Ge 25 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 35 a 4 Ae 4 Twin City Machine Co Cadillac show-room and inspected 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 36 Industrial Fumigent Co. o. 20 Novadel Flour Service Division several on the floor with a dissatis- 
Checkerboard ¢ in o n n ‘ Wallace & Ti Ine F 1a, air -a loeme 20a, va 
pera Solatt international Mig. Co...Cover 2 allace lernan Cover «3 Uhimann Grain Co 2, fied air. A salesman raced over to 
City Natl, Bank & Trust Co International Paper Co. ; Union Steel Products Co him, whipped out an order book, and 
Gohen, Fellx, N. V. ... 31 ‘Interstate Grain Corp. ...... 36 United Grain Growers, Ltd 20 asked, “What can I do for you to- 
Cohen ad Ge... tds ocaxes rT] Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 37 Urban, George, Milling Co 35 7 an : 
Coleman, David, Inc. ..... . = Ogilvi , aay ! 
tile gilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 19 é , 
Colorado Milling & Glev, Co. 24 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co “My wife has come down with a 
Columbia-Southern Chemical deck P Cc Osieck & C Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 31 
DOs. ods biveuicnmasees’ ackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. ... 32 siec ° Van Dusen Harrington Co 21 ‘touch of the flu,” the tycoon ex- 
Cc Pp { l abe MI Cc 2 Jaeger, rrome, ae Co Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
unde ara ee o ° s ance ai " “ ¢ —T , 7 © ¢ . 
Comma: sder-Lar ent Fg R | Jenison, si 17 Sahenet Et Saee’s Monde plained Have you anything suitable 
Continental Grain Co 13 Jewell, Son Paniplus Co maatschappy Ly Vv in the way of a get-well car? 
Corratiloy Tool Co Johansen. arin * & Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd Vis, P ; 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co po Oe He eel ~ Cc st Patchin cperelse’s Voigt Millln Co e * + 
Cramore Fruit Products, Inc . 2 pee pppppyy i peel. the » © Cee Bree., lax Vresewys, Seoreeders Didja hear about the wonderful 
e e¢esee ee ros . . 
rk tend tnctiiioten. ten Justesen, Brodr Penn, Williom, Flour Co 32 island they’ve just found in the South 
2A Food Indu ' izer, Chas o Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 26 CE gy Ra ae eile : 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 16 Pillman & Phillips 31 Wallece & ey x Pacific ? Phere are no taxes, uné m- 
Day Company Pillsbury Mills, Inc ; : Cover ployment, crime, police, beggars, dis- 
De Lisser, Andrew Kansas Milling Co, ....... 33 Prater Pulverizer Co Watson & Philip, Ltd 31 > ice ai sess : : 
Desendorf, Inc Kelly-Erickson Co. 32 Pratt, R. C Watson-Higgins Milling Co ease, divorces, wars, arguments—or 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Kelly, William Militias Co. 22 Weber Flour Mills Co 38 inhabitants! 
Donszeimann & Co., N , Kent, Perey, bag a Ce. eee 21 Weller. B. |.. Co o e o 
Doty Technical Lebereter es Kimpton, ‘ ons 20 y- , ¥ 
Dow Chemical King Midas Flour Mills 25 Quaker Oats Co a3 ag ae of Cooperative 22 
Duluth Universal Mig. 6 e 7 ning eginieg Se. ° 30 Wasteen Canada Pieur this Albert was taking part in a local 
Duncan, Wm. © 0., Ine iwi Coders Corp Co., Ltd 20 concert > wa 7 years old, but 
Knappen Milling Co. -. 34 Rademaker, H. J. B. M oo Star Mill Co 35 ne = . ¢ sa Aste “ Ss - 1 
( ja Flour Mill Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 32 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co Wichita Flour Mills Co 33 ‘recited so well that he was encorec 
a te... eee 32 Red Wing Milling Co 26 Williams Bros. Co 33 “Well, Albert, and how did you get 
Be ort Nin _ = Reilly, John F Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 32 °” asked the “oud father when he 
" mornanaee —— e) Restoration Co Williams. H. R., Mill on: AaASKe( 1e prou atner wnen ne 
Ev ore rv) ti oh 4 24 LaGrange Milis ............. 22 Richardson, James, & Supply Co returned home 
vans ne) Lake of the Woods Milling Sons, Ltd. .. 20 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V “Why. I thought I did all right.” 
SE os canes acide b0c 18 Roanoke City Mills Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 44 ly, 1ougn aid all rignt, 
Fant Milling Co 30 Lexington Mill & Elevator Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd i8 replied the youngster, “but they made 
Farquhar Gros 3 Lindsey-Robinson be Sh Avacts 14 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd me do it again.” 
Fennell, Spence & Co 3 SOROR DG Goo. covdoeseccceves Rodney Milling Co 35 Yarder Mfg. Co. .. abe 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














rM 


capacity. Mill 


Hastings 


storage 








Minnesota. 


1,300,000 bu. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 
With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 





of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


its single line, “one-roof” responsibility 
& 


its time-tested products 


The Dyox™ Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 


Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 


Novadelox™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 


N-Richment-A™ is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


Beta-Chlora™ units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


DIVISION 





REPRESENTATIVES 


IN 


PRINCIPAL 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


CiTIies 








Behind the loaf is the flout 
Behind the flour is the mill 
\nd behind the mill is the wind and the shower 


And the sun. and the Father’s will.’’ 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








